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LOYAL PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY IN THE KEYSTONE STATE 


As a grange state Pennsylvania is coming along at a rapid rate. With 18 new granges organized since 
January 1, 1906, and a constantly increasing membership, the farmers of the Keystone state are making things 
hum. The delegates from Northumberland, Montour and Union counties at the Sunbury meeting of the state 
grange are shown above. Reading from left to right as you look at the picture they are as follows: First row, 
Mrs E. Mowery, Miss Edith Baker, William Richart, deputy for Union county, Miss Daisy Baker, Charles N. 
Marsh, deputy for Northumberland county, Mrs A. H. Litchard, David J. Litchard, Mrs D. G. Moyer and 
A. H. Litchard, deputy for Montour county. Second row, George Watson, Mrs George Watson, Charles V. 
Amerman, master of Pomona grange, No 31, Mrs C.C. Billmeyer, John H. Wingert, secretary of Union 
county Pomona, Mrs C. W. Derr and Miss Verdilla Hottenstein. Third row, A. I. Eschbach, C. C. Bill- 
meyer, M. S. Bond, E. M. Mowrer, B. G. Moyer, Calvin W. Derr. W. W. Giffen, and William J. Pickering 
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! grass in the spring in poor condition. 
actually starve for a time. 

cows are ‘‘Spring Poor.’’ 
mented with grains. 


Who is to 





and harvest season? You would soon 
meat, wouldn’t you? Try going witho 
week and see how badly you will want 


MILK THAN THE GRASS CONTAINS. 
must keep your cows in prime condition 
BALANCED grain ration daily, prepared 
up the last bit. Only a PROPERLY BLE 


mically by feeding them at least once a 


-  SCHUMACHER’S 


proportions. 
cost because it is in perfect proportions. 
NO WAsTE. Your dealer will get it for you, 


FOR EMERGENC 


NOTHING 


SAVE 20 CEN 


sheep or more can 
work be done for nothing. 
with machine and get one 


more than cover the cost of papoarine. Send 


book, *‘Hints on Shearing.” 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT ©0., 


’ “Spring Poor’ Cows 


are badly needed by many dairymen. 


milking up to the limit of their capacity. 


whiclris a perfectly balanced grain ration of ground corn, oats and barley in 
It furnishes just the right food substances for the cow at the owest 
It is an ALL PRODUCTIVE feed as there is 





And for the Stock on the Farm 


The Creat Antiseptic 
Price, 25c., 50c. and $1.00. 


S$ PE 
Stewart’s Improved 
m Sheep Sheari 


The day of the old fashioned hand 
afford to shear by Rand, even thous » i 





Balanced Rations 
for 


The cows are often turned onto 
Grain is no longer fed and the cows 


The milk flow drops and the dairymen say the 


blame? Grass must be supple- 


How much heavy work could you do if you were 
obliged to eat only such foods as cabbage and lettuce during os poe 
n 


crave some good bread a 
ut bread, man’s grain food, 
it. 


strong 
for one 
When you turn the cow upon 


grass and cut off her grain ration you are treating herin just that way. Grass 
is a fine feed but THE COW NEEDS MORE PROTEIN AND FAT TO PRODUCE RICH 
If you want the greatest milk flow you 


allthe time. They must have a WELL 
in such a manner that they will lick 
NDED grain ration can keep your cows 

You can aie re this econo- 
day 


STOCK FEED 


roper 


if not write to us, 


The American Cereal Company, ne it. 


IES AT HOME 
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Dr. EARL 8. SLOAN, 
15 Albany St., Boston, Mass. 
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Don’t bate your 


pound Deng bes ead ont 


SHEEP Frm 
er head. Te freill 
for valuable 


is free and will save you money 


285 Ontario Street, Chicage. 





KICKING, 


» Balking, Shying or any 
kind of a habit cured 
in a few hours by my 
system. Particulars free, 


PROF. JeSSB R. BEERY, Pleasant Hill, Ohie. 














WHEN YOU WRITE TO 
AN ADVERTISER 


er with the words: saw 

mn gh sg ag te Ag able A. A.’”’ You 
wa & find it will bring you a remot reply and very 
courteous treatment. 





Bickmore’s 


today fo 
Horse Book, iliustrated, t ibe FREE 


pam box Gall Cure for 10 cents to pay 
ray dealers. 
more Gall Cure 05., Box 909 01d Town, Maine, 
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Variety of Feeds for Hogs. 


Corn belt hogs can be made more 
profitable and especially more satis- 
factory for home use, if they are 
given a variety of feeds. Of course, 
corn will always constitute the main 
portion of the ration, but it should be 
supplemented by feeding ground oats, 


wheat, barley rye, roots, pumpkins 
and the like. Of course, during the 
winter succulent feeds are not avail- 


able, but well cured alfalfa hay or or- 
dinary clover hay will be eaten read- 
ily and will furnish the necessary 
variety. 

Recently ground alfalfa hay has 
been placed on the market and this 
gives satisfactory results, especially 
for pigs and poultry. Some old farm- 


ers will laugh at the idea of feeding 
hogs hay, but it has been done with 
the best of results. 

While hogs get along very well on 
whole corn, it does not pay to feed 
small grains without grinding. Much 
goes through the animal 
sted. Grind rea- 


undigested and is wa 


sonably fine and use as a swill, mix- 
ing from day to day. Do not allow 
fermentation to set in, for this will 
eause acidity of the stomach and will 
be accompanied by attendant evils, 
such as impaired digestion, ete. If a 


large number of animals are kept a 
feed cooker is almost indispensable. 
In addition to the grain feeds noted 
above, hogs must be provided with 
some kind of a vtondiment,” in the 
shape of a spoonful or two of stock 


food, used for its medicinal and ap- 
petizing purposes. A liberal supply of 
soft coal, ashes, mortar, and rotten 


wood should be kept’ where the hogs 
can get at it. Salt, of course, must be 
given regularly. 

For young pigs, it is very necessary 
that milk be a part of the ration. In 
connection with the milk, ground bar- 
ley, oats, corn or wheat can be fed té 
excellent advantage, starting with a 
small proportion at first, and increas- 
ing this as the animals grow larger. 

During the early summer a good 
pasture is of especial importance when 
raising hogs. Provide clover, if pos- 
sible, and blue grass, for both are ex- 
cellent hog feeds. A patch of rye 
sown in the autumn furnishes excel- 
lent hog pasture. The hogs can be 
kept on this until the rye heads out. As 
soon as the grain is formed, the ani- 
mals will learn to pull it’ down and 
will consume the greater portion. 

During the summer special care 
should be taken to provide shade for 
the animals, during the hot weather. 
A cheap covering is all that is nec- 
essary. If the animals can have access 
to a brush lot, so much the better, as 
the brush not only furnishes shade, but 
opportunity for rubbing—the latter 
being necessary for hogs to keep them- 
selves clean. 
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Tying Wool at fg Time. 





{Methods in the west are here de- 
scribed by W. E. Reynolds, of South 
Dakota. They afford hints for wool 
growers in Ohio, Michigan and further 
east. ] 

There are two ways of tying wool 
still practiced in many secticns. Both 
have their advocates and both have 
their merits. Boxing as it is called, 
is probably most commonly practiced 
with wool on the farms. On the 
ranches wool is either sacked up 
loose or tied in a loose bundle. 

Personally I prefer the boxing, but 
one should try to satisfy the demands of 
the trade which at present seems to be 
in favor of the loose bundle. In either 
ease the object sought is to so do up 
the wool that each fleece will be kept 
entirely separate and with the soiled 
side out. 

The reasons for this are obvious. 
There are no two fleeces alike. All 
wool must be sorted, each grade put 
by itself before anything else can be 
done with it. If all fleeces were alike 
and all parts of the fleece were alike 
it, of course, could all be packed to- 










gether without tying, but the tas sk 
assorting a lot of loosely packed 
is such that much less can be 
for it. 

The loose bundle is preferable « 
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in two ways. A loose bundle i 
apt to come to pieces before reg 
the sorter, unless too large an a; 


of twine is used. 
able features. 


Both are obje 





In boxing, the fleece can be 
up in a more compact form 
use of less twine and is less li; 
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BOX FOR TYING WOOL. 


come to pieces in handling. 
however, do not make any seri: 
jections to either form when pro 
done. ~ . 
DOING UP TIE FLEECE. 
First, the shearer should end 
to keep the fleece in‘as nearly a 


pact. form as possible. After 
ing all tag locks, lay the fleec« 
side down and after closing 
edges fold over towards the 


from all sides folding over enous ) 


make a bundle about a foot squ: 
then turn the fleece over on al } 
feet of twine passing it around 


second time the opposite way and 
firmly. The same process is x 
through in. preparing it for the box 
For each side take boards a a 3 feet 
long and 1 foot wide and for the cen- 
ter three pieces 6 ¢ b a foot square a 
hinge them together as shown i: 
cut. Now saw two notches 
of the four sides to hold strings-as i 


on ¢€ 





dicated’ in diagram, cut your strings 
about 3 feet long and lay them on : 
board as indicated by dotted 
After folding the fieece as sta 


above, lay it on the box, fold up 
sides, then the end pieces fastening 
them with cleats. The end 
strings are handy to tie together 
—————— 


of 


Tagging Sheep—vWhen sheep 
turned to grass unshorn in 
spring, more or less of scour 
likely’to follow. This may lead to 
soiling of more or less of the 
In such instances the portion 
soiled so as to be valueless should 
promptly removed or the damage d: 
will continually increase. Tagging 
flock thus may not be very ple: 


work, but it may be very necessar) 
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Catching Pickpockets—The 


les Separator Co., of West Che 
Pa., has @ man in almost every 

who makes it his business to 
pickpockets. Strangely enough, 
pickpockets are always caught ! 
bing themselves—and are al 
farmers or dairymen. The Shat 
Separator Company's men do not s 
these convicted self pickpockets 
jail, but show them how to mek 
more money. Thev prove to tl 
that, if they have not a famous Snar- 
ples Tubular Cream Separator, they 
are picking out of their own pock 
one-third to one-half the profits the) 
should make from their milk. The- 


men can convict you of robbing your- 
self. We suggest that you write The 
Sharples Separator Co., of West Ches- 
ter, Pa., about this, at the same time 
asking them for catalog and mention- 
ing this paper. 
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CURRANTS AS A PROFITABLE FARM CROP 


SOIL REQUIREMENTS FOR CURRANTS—HOW AND 
WHEN TO PLANT THEM—SELECTION OF GOOD 
\VARIETIES—PROPER METHODS OF CULTIVATION— 
DESTRUCTION OF ENEMIES—PICKING AND PACK- 
ING THE FRUIT FOR MARKET. 

[This is the seventh of the series of articles 
by George T. Powell, embodying his experiences 
in practical fruit growing. Other articles here-. 
tofore printed were: 1, Improving the soil on 
the farm,.November 4, 1905; 2, Establishing an 
apple orchard, November 25, 1905; 3, Grading 
and packing select fruit, December 16, 1905; 4, 
Planting the apple orchard, February 3, 1906; 
5, Cherries for home and market, February 24, 
1906; 6, Modern methods in spraying, March 10, 
1906. There are three others to follow. ] 

Currants require a rich soil; a clay or heavy 
loam is better than a light, dry soil. The plant 
is a gross feeder and will respond to heavy 
applications of stable manure. They should be 
planted very early in the spring, or in the fall. 
The plant renews its wood from the roots, and 
the young stalks start growth very early, which 
are often badly broken in spring planting; hence 
the autumn is the better time to set currant 
bushes. In starting new orchards we have set 
the spaces between the trees to currants, but 
do not recommend this practice. While the cur- 
rants will do well and make the land pay in 
quick returns, it is a disadvantage to the. or- 
chard in several ways. After the bushes become 
full grown, it is difficult to give the apple trees 
the care they require. However, where land 
is limited, this practice may be followed pro- 
vided high fertilizing is given both the plants 
and the trees. — 

After the currants are well grown.eand nearly 
ready to be picked, neither new cultivation nor 
spraying can be given trees where currants are 
grown among them. These are points that the 
planters must study and determine for them- 
selves according to their conditions. One or- 
chard of eight years’ planting, having currants 
upon the land, was checked and set back for 
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space will make room to run a spraying ma- 
chine, from which two rows of bushes may be 
sprayed at a time on each side and also for 
@ wagon upon which to load and carry out the 
fruit as it is picked. For several years at 
Orchard farm plants have been grown by spe- 
cial selection. As the trays were brought in, 
occasionally one would be discovered that 
would have especially superior fruit. This was 
immediately traced back to the bush from 
which the fruit was picked. The bush was 
marked, from which cuttings were taken later. 

While the average of 10,000 bushes will be 
four quarts from each, by this method of selec- 
tion we have secured plants that yield 16 quarts 
to the bush and an average of eight quarts. 
The illustration shows a section of a bush that 
has been grown upon this principle of selection 
and which yielded 16 quarts. 

NUMBER OF VERY SUPERIOR VARIETIES. 

Cherry is, perhaps, the largest in size, but 
the bush does not make sufficient size. The 
stems are exceedingly short, which makes the 
picking of this variety difficult. It does not 
grow sufficient wood to be as profitable as 
other varieties. Versailles is nearly as large 
as Cherry; the stems are longer, with sufficient 
space to allow of picking readily. While one 
of the older varieties, Versailles is most desir- 
able. 

Fay’s Prolific is a later acquisition and gives 
a large yield of fruit of excellent size. While 
the bush grows to a large size, it has one defect 
in its outside branches drooping or lopping 
badly, causing the fruit to be splashed with 
dirt during heavy rains. Red Cross and Wilder 
are two equally good varieties, upright in 
growth, producing long clusters of large ber- 
ries. White currants are not in demand in the 
market, but the White Grape is the finest table 
currant grown, and should at least be in every 
garden. 

THE CULTIVATION GIVEN 
is that of. plowing very shallow both ways as 
soon in the spring as the soil is in the right 


Number 


condition. Cultivation then follows once a 
week, keeping the soil loose and well-stirred up 
to the early part of July, after which the fruit 
begins to ripen and cultivation should cease. 
After the currants are picked, the ground is 
again plowed, cultivated evenly, and crimson 
and red clover mixed, sowed at the rate of 15 
pounds to the acre. This grows the balance 
of the season, making a good winter covering, 
and is plowed under early the following spring. 
The clover treatment is of great benefit to the 
soil, and makes the conditions for the develop- 
ment of the finest size in fruit. 

As the fruit buds are developed on the new 
growth every second or not later than the third 
year, all the older wood should be out. 
The finest fruit is produced on the younger 
growth. The currant worm and the stalk borer 
are the two chief enemies of the currant. The 
worms hatch and begin to eat the foliage soon 
af’ r it is well out on They eat 
and grow rapidly, and soon the 
foliage unless checked. This makes the fruit 
of small size and of much less value. 

As soon as the worms appear, and they will be 
found first on the bushes 
near the ground, with bor- 
deaux in which 1% pounds arsenate of lead have 
been mixed in 50 gallons. This will kill all 
worms in 24 hours. As the bordeaux and poison 
adheres to the foliage, it will kill all 
hatched worms that may follow within the next 
few days.’ The bordeaux the 
from rust, a fungus that often seriously affects 
it, causing it to fail sometimes before the fruit 
ripens. The stalk borer develops from an egg 
that is laid inside of the young and tender new 
growth. When hatched, the larva bores down- 
ward through the stalk, which finally wilts and 
dies. As soon as the new growth is discovered 
to be in this wilted condition, the wood should 
be cut back and all portions destroyed, 
which will prevent a spread of the insect the 
next year. By pruning at this time.the insect 
is caught before it Pickers are 
cents a quart, 


cut 


the bushes 
devour all 


the lower parts of 


spray thoroughly 


newly 


protects foliage 


such 


transforms 
paid 1% 





years, and will never be as valuable for this 
reason as it otherwise would have been. We 
shall reset the ground 
with new trees, plant- 


ing in the center of the 
spaces and treating the 
present trees as fillers, 
as the only way to-get 
strong, productive, per- 
manent trees again. 
These are costly mis- 
takes to make and they 
are discovered only 
after years of time and 
labor have been exe 
pended. 

The plants should be 
Set with reference to 
spraying and_ getting 
the fruit out readily to 
the packers. Four rows 
should be set 5% feet 
apart each way, in 
with a _  T-foot 
space between, running 


blocks 


the longest way acroSS given in accompanying article. The picture, reproduced above, was taken on Mr Powell's farm 
The wide at harvest time last season. 


the 


field. 
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‘ PICKING AND PACKING CURRANTS FOR MARKET 


Currants are a profitable crop when properly grown and handled. 
Columbia county, N Y, George T. Powell, whose series of articles on fruit growing in these areas men collect 
columns have attracted such wide attention, has made a success with currants. His methods are carriers and bring them 





the fruit 
in strawberry 
baskets It 
and sold in 32-quart 
crates. The best pick- 
ers will pick 200 quarts 
Like cherries, 


being picked 
quart 


is shipped 


in a day 





the fruit has to be 
picked on the stems. 
Occasionally a_ picker 
will strip the fruit, cov- 
ering the top of the 
baskets with fruit 


picked upon the stems. 
When such a picker is 
discovered, he is docked 


on’ settlement and dis- 
missed. On small 
“blocks, pickers bring 


their trays to the pack- 
but on the larger 
the 


On Orchard farm in ©; 


{To Page 557.) 
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CULTIVATION TO CONSERVE MOISTURE 


H. A. WINTER, ILLINOIS, 





The subsoil is our reservoir and unless we 
cultivate the top of the ground to a dust mulch, 
,thus completely destroying the capillary action 
on top, the ground will dry and crack, and 
we lose the moisture by evaporation. More 
than one tool is necessary in cultivating corn. 
Experience has taught me that no one imple- 
ment can be used with best results during the 
entire cultivating season. Neither can different 
implements be used on the same rotation at all 
times. This will depend upon the condition of 
the ground, and the amount of rainfall. Under 
ordinary conditions, and with black prairie 
loam, I have found the following method to 
give the best results, both for killing weeds and 
for retaining the dust mulch. 

WORK THE SURFACE EARLY. 

After the corn has been planted in a well- 
prepared seedbed, I start the harrow and roller, 
too, if the ground is loose. Always follow the 
roller with the harrow. Do not leave the 
ground packed on top. I keep the harrow 
going until the corn is about to come through 
the ground. Do not try to cultivate with any 
kind of implement while the corn is coming 
through the ground. After the corn has grown 
two or three leaves, I start the weeder and keep 
it running until the corn is high enough to be 
plowed without covering it too much. 

I like to plow close to the corn, and deep, 
the first time. I use the six-shovel riding cul- 
tivator for the first and also the second plow- 
ing, if the corn is not too large. If the corn 
is over 1 foct high, I prefer the surface culti- 
vator. After the first plowing I run the weeder 
again, driving crossway of the plowing. This 
has a tendency to level the ground and destroy 
any later weed seeds that have germinated in 
the hill.. If I use the shovel cultivator for sec- 
ond or cross plowing, I am careful not to run 
the shovels deep enough to do much root prun- 
ing. 

PLOW DEEP BUT ONCE. 

I do not believe in root pruning after the 
first plowing. Nature provided the corn plant 
with roots, that they might gather food and 
moisture for the plant. The plant needs all of 
the available plant food that ordinary ground 
contains, and by pruning the roots, we are 
depriving the plant of a large part of the 
plant food contained in the center of the 
row. 

If the ground is in good, physical condition, 
with the amount of work described above, well 
done, I have killed practically all of the early 
weeds and prepared a good dust mulch. Unless 
it rains sufficient to run the ground together, 
I do not stir the ground again until the last 
plowing. I use the surface cultivator for the last 
cultivation, and do the work just as late in the 
season as I can, so as not to break down too 
much corn, leaving the ground just as level as 
possible, 

By following the old method of laying corn 
by with the large shovel cultivator, ridging 
the ground well up around the corn, we not 
only cut off the roots, thus depriving the plant 
of a great amount cf plant food, but cause the 
ground to dry out trom the side of the hill as 
well as on top. Often with this kind of culti- 
vation, the furrow.in the center of the row is 
lower than the seat of the corn plant. If a 
crust forms, and the ground begins to crack, 
vafter the corn is too high to permit using a 
two-horse cultivator, and before it is well 
oi tasseled out, one horse hitched to any kind of a 
i drag that will break the crust should be used. 

I cut down an old lever harrow the proper 
width to go between the rows, put a piece of 
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HANDLING THE SOIL 


strap iron on each side from the front to the 
back bar, thus preventing the end of the bar 
from catching the hill of corn. I fixed the 
hitch about 1 foot above the harrow, put on 
a pair of plow handles, and by giving the teeth 
the desired slant, and pushing down on the 
handles just enough to make the harrow run 
level, I found it the best tool I ever tried for 
breaking the crust. It not only breaks the 
crust, but destroys a great many weeds, 
grasses, etc, that are just beginning to start. 


CONTROLLING CLUB ROOT OF CABBAGE 
PROF J. W. LLOYD. 

The disease of cabbage known as club root 
is due to the presence of an organism, Plasmod- 
iophora brassicae, which causes an abnormal 
development of the roots into a swollen, knotted 
mass, and, in severe cases, so weakens the entire 
plant that it usually does not produce a good 
head. Spores form in vast numbers in the in- 
fected roots and remain in the soil ready to 
transmit the disease to the succeeding crop. 

To avoid serious injury. from this disease, it 
is best to prevent the land from ever becoming 
badly infected with its germs. This can usually 
be dore by practicing a systematic rotation of 
crops, so that cabbage or any other crop, subject 
to the disease, is grown only once in three or 
four years upon the same land. A slight infec- 
tion does not. seriously damage the crop, and if 
another crop of. the same kind is not grown 
for three or four years, the disease does not gain 
much headway. This method of avoiding injury 
is applicable only to fields which have not be- 
come badly infected. 

CLEAN AND LIME THE FIELD. 

If it becomes necessary to plant cabbage on a 
piece of land that has previously produced a 
badly diseased crop, the stumps, roots, and all 
the other refuse from the diseased crop should 
be removed immediately after the harvest, and 
destroyed by burning or'burial. Refuse from a 
diseased crop should not be thrown upon the 
compost heap or fed to animals, for it has been 
found that manure from animals fed upon dis- 
eased cabbage or turnips will transmit the dis- 
ease to otherwise uninfected soil. 

In addition to the removal ot the refuse from 
the preceding crop, a badly infected field should 
be treated with lime used at the rate of 75 to 
150 bushels per acre. The lime is more effective 
if applied considerably in advance of the set- 
ting of the plants. If possible it should be ap- 
plied in the fall, especially for early cabbage, 
though some very good results have been se- 
cured from early spring applications. It is usu- 
ally applied broadcast. 

Cabbage plants may become infected in the 
seedbed. In fact, they seem more subject to 
infection while young than after they become 
older. It is therefore extremely important in 
preparing the seedbed to use only soil in which 
plants subject to the disease have never been 
grown. As an additional precaution, it would 
be well to mix a small amount of air-slaked lime 
with the soil when preparing the seedbed. 

When setting plants in the field, if any with 
diseased roots are noticed, they should be dis- 
earded, and if very many diseased plants are 
found, it might be the wiser course to discard 
the whole bed, and procure plants from some 
other source, or even stay out of the cabbage 
business that season. 

Without plants free from the disease at the 
time of setting, it is almost impossible to pro- 
duce a good crop of cabbage. On the other 
hand, experiments show that by using plants 
grown in an uninfected seedbed it is sometimes 
possible to produce a fair crop of cabbage in 


a badly infected field without liming. If, how- 
ever, diseased plants are set, the crop will be a 
failure, even if the field has been limed. 


DODDER-INFESTED ALFALFA SEED 
F. C. STEWART AND H. J. EUSTACE. 

Recent experiments show that almost any 
alfalfa seed on the market may b® made prac- 
tically free from dodder and safe to sow )y 
careful hand sifting through a wire sieve hay- 
ing 20 meshes to the inch. A cheap, servic: 
able sieve for* the purpose may be made py 
constructing a light, wooden frame about 12 
inches square by 3-inches deep and tacking 
over the bottom of it 20-mesh wire screen mai 
of No 32 English gauge, round wire. 

One-fourth to one-half pound seed should | 
put in,the sieve at a time and vigorously shak« 
during % minute. A man should be able 
clean from five to ten bushels seed per day 
Dealers in alfalfa seed should either sift a)! 
the seed they sell or else provide their cus 
tomers with the means of doing the work them- 
selves. Dodder is so troublesome a weed thai 
no one can afford to take the risk of sowing 
unsifted seed. The experiment station at G: 
neva will furnish free samples of dodder se: 
to New York farmers upon request. 


PREPARING GROUND FOR CORN 
J. M. LITTLE, INDIANA. 


The weather has so much -to do with soil 
conditions that the farmer does not always get 
the same results from the same methods oi 
working the ground. The land that has bee) 
well cultivated, thoroughly drained and is ii 
a good state of fertilization, will be less affected 
by the weather and the same _ process 
of preparation will come more nearly applying 

In the preparation of the ground for corn, 
the object is to get the soil well pulverized, sv 
the seed will have a bed of fine soil in which 
to germinate. 

For spring plowing, a depth of 4 to 5 inches 
is deep enough to plow. Shallow breaking with 
frequent cultivation, together with the moisture 
that will arise in consequence of it, will keep 
the ground in better condition than it would be 
if broken up so deeply that the materia! dis- 
solved in the soil water cannot get near enough 
to the surface The capillary attraction which 
brings moisture from below will be broken too 
low down for the roots of the corn. The 
ground should be well plowed, leaving an even 
surface, so as to give a uniform depih of plant- 
ing. This requires a good and well regulated 
plow and a team that can be kept in place. Ii 


a horse crowds against the horse in the furrow, 
he should have a crowding board with a few 
nail points protruding to rub against. This 


will keep him in place and a straighter 
furrow can he made. But see that the 
crowding is not caused by a bruise or frac- 
tional injury of harness. 

To avoid washing of soil as much as possible, 
the furrows should not be run up and down ihe 
incline of a hill. What the ground needs after 
it is broken up will depend upon its condition. 
Sometimes it is sufficient to go over the ground 
a couple of times with the harrow. If the 
ground is packed or cloddy, it will be better to 
go over it with the disk first, then with the 
harrow. Or, it may be necessary to follow the 
disk with the roller, going crossways of the 
ridges. 


Bee Stings are not dangerous. When the 
bee’s habits are learned, the likelihood of being 
stung is reduced to a minimum. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF A LARGE DAIRY FARM 


HOW A PROFFESSIONAL MAN BEGAN DAIRYING— 
BUYING AND STOCKING THE FARM—THE HELP 
PROBLEM DISCUSSED—SELECTING AND BUYING 
THE HERD—FIRST RESULTS DISAPPOINTING— 
ESTABLISHMENT OF. PURE BRED HOLSTEINS— 
SUCCESS ACHIEVED, 

[This is the first of a series of articles by 
Horace L. Bronson of Cortland county, N Y, one 
of the largest dairy farmers in the country. Mr 
Bronson has been marvelously successful. His 
methods are original and unique. He con- 
duets his dairy business on the same plans as 
are used in a modern department store. How 
he manages every department on his farm will 
be fully outlined exclusively in these columns. ] 

I was practicing law in Cortland, N Y, and 
was elected district attorney in 1884, serving 
two consecutive terms or six years. The crim- 
inai calendar was then large, and the office was 
no sinecure. In an attempt to keep up my 
private practice, and to properly discharge the 
duties of public office, my health failed. Stricken 
with nervous prostration for six months, I was 
compelled to drop all office work, and live out 
The best medical advice was a change 
if occupation, less confinement, more freedom. 
Under these circumstances, I bought a farm 
f about 175 acres, near Little York, nine miles 
from Cortland. The purchase price as agreed 
ipon seemed very reasonable, and I then 
hought that I bought the place at a great bar- 
zain, but as I look backward, my opinion upon 


»f doors. 


PRACTICAL DAIRY EXPERIENCE 


the case before the public. It therefore happens 
that in a great majority of cases, the hired man 
has no hearing before the great tribunal of 
public opinion. 

We read columns of criticism, all directed 
against the tenant and farm laborer. One 
might draw a conclusion, that as a class, these 
men are shiftless, ignorant, ungrateful and 
many times disrespectful and insubordinate. 
This picture has certainly been overdrawn. It 
is easy, when things go wrong on the farm, 
for the owner to fly into a passion, prepare 
and publish a caustic article, wherein farm 
help are- generally scored; their shortcomings 
enumerated in the greatest details, and gener- 
aliy ending with a most sweeping condemnation. 
The author fails to tell the people how many 
farmers ill feed and care for their hired help, 
how many of them overwork their men; rise 
at 3 a m, a short hour at noon, work in the 
field until 6 p m, and then “do chores” until 
8 or 9 o’clock. If the owner provides fresh 
meat; once a week, the help consider them- 
selves indeed lucky. Pork, beans and potatoes, 
with coarse bread, constitute the regular diet. 

I state from personal ‘knowledge what I be- 
lieve to be a fact, that the inmates in some of 
our criminal institutions actually receive bet- 
ter care and kindlier treatment than do thou- 
sands of under-paid, under-fed farm laborers. 
Fortunately this condition of affairs applies 
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weakness, I sought to profit by the experience of 
able and wiser men, who had successfully 
worked out many of the knotty problems that 
confronted and threatened to overwhelm me. 
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Thus working along experimental lines, I 
bought quite a number of thoroughbred cattle, 
trying at least three different strains. This 
stock was expensive and after a fair trial, I 
was compelled to admit defeat, they did not 
make good. I have purposely omitted naming 
the breeds that I tried and dropped, or rather 
that dropped me, lest some reader should come 
to the mistaken idea that this article is in- 
tended as a criticism upon certain breeds of 
dairy cows. My ready money was pretty well 
exhausted and it was with much difficulty that 
the hired help were paid at the end of each 
month; bills would accumulate, and the ap- 
proach of the day for payment of taxes and 
interest was regarded with deep apprehension... 

A friend advised me in 1896 to try registered 
Holstein cattle. He told me they very 
large messes of milk and had, as he understood 
it been found very profitable. Acting on his 
it, been found very profitable. Acting on his 
adjoining county, where was kept a small, but 
choice herd of about 25 registered Holstein cows. 
How well I remember that day; the cows were 
carefully inspected; at night I saw them milked 
and what messes they gave! It was a reve- 
lation, the cows were large, beautifully marked 
and carried big, well-shaped 
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this particular point is consider- 
ably modified. 

The farm was situated upon a 
high hill, three miles from a rail- 
roa station, the buildings were 
dilapidated, and the soil had be- 
come impoverished. The last oc- 
cupant was opposed to the 
“drudgery of dairying,” and had 
for years sold and shipped his 
hay and straw. He did not prob- 
ably realize then, that he was in 
reality, selling and disposing of 
his farm in annual installments. 
His subsequent failure was a 
very natural and almost inevit- 
able sequence. The experience of 
this unfortunate man, and thou- 
sands of others along the same 
line, should be a warning to every land owner. 
One thus rob his farm of the fertility 
that should be returned to the soil annually, 
and for the first few years seem to be doing 
well, but it is only a question of time, when 
the land will fail to respond with profitable 
crops. The shrinkage may be gradual, but will 
be none the Jess certain; failure in the end is 
almost inevitable. 
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AFTER BUYING THE FAR) 
I still lived in town, and was compelled to de- 
pend entirely upon hired help. This was cer- 
tainly a great disadvantage. The presence on 
the place, of the owner, his watchful eye, and 
general oversight are important factors in the 
equation of success. To live off the farm, to 
manage it at arm’s length, to rely so largely 
upon the intelligence, zeal and fidelity of a sub- 
ordinate, is to handicap the business, and at 
least to imperil its success. I do not mean by 
this to join in a general denunciation of hired 
help. On the contrary, my experience leads 
me to say that there aré plenty of good men 
and women in the country to be had. Adequate 
wages and considerate treatment will not only 
secure but retain high class help. There are 
certainly two sides to the hired man question. 
We generally read but one side, and that of 
the employer. The employee, as a rule, has not 
the education and facility to put his side of 
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land connty, N Y, is shown above. 
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A MODERN DAIRY BARN IN CENTRAL NEW YORK 


One of the large dairy barns on the farm of Horace L. Bronson of Cort- 


only to comparatively few of the many that go 
to make up our rural population. However, I 
do consider it a pretty even break between the 
farmer and his hired’ man, and that there are 
approximately as many good men on one side 
as on the other. Confirmatory evidence of this 
statement may be found in the fact that prob- 
ably eight-tenths of the land owners in the mid- 
dle and eastern states have at one time or an- 
other been hired men. 
STARTING THE ORIGINAL 
My farm was adapted only to dairying, and 
I stocked it with dairy cows to its utmost capac- 
ity. Forty grade cows were given a fair trial, 
and they produced a considerable amount of 
milk, but the feed bills during the long winter 
were heavy; the pay roll and other running 
expenses of the farm amounted to more than 
the gross receipts. This would not do. The 
farm was heavily mortgaged, I derived but lit- 
tle income outside the farm, and it was soon 
made clear to me that the farm must go in sat- 
isfaction of the mortgage, or else be made to 
produce more revenue. But how? Those were 
indeed anxious days, every effort was put forth 
to stem the adverse tide, little economies were 
practiced just as far as possible, and operating 
expenses were cut, but all to no avail. During 


DAIRY. 


this crucial time, I was a constant reader of 
the leading dairy and farm journals; feeling nw 


This barn has a capacity for over 100 
head of cows, besides ample room for bulls, calves and other young stock, 


udders. They were extremely 
docile and stood patiently while 
being milked. I was pleased and 
simply wild to buy those cows. 
The price on them was far be- 
yond my ability to pay. 

The owner let me have four, 
by making a part payment down 
and accepted my note for the 
balance. I believe this was the 
first and only one of my notes 
that I did not have to pay. This 
note was paid by four faithful 
friends in about equal propor- 
tion, and these friends were my 
four registered Holstein cows. 
How well I remember the day 
we drove them home, how state- 
ly and grand they looked. Beside them, the 
rest of the dairy looked stunted and cheap, and 
at milking time, the comparison was still more 
striking. When fresh, every one of these cows 
would fill a large pail twice daily, and it would 
take two or three of the natives to produce as 
much milk as one of these. One of the four 
was afterward officially tested for milk and met 
the requirements. This cow produced in 24 
hours a 40-quart can full of milk; in one year 
she produced nearly 16,000 pounds "milk. I 
sold calves from her, until she was about 18 
years old and they brought me over $1700. She 
was a pretty good investment you say; yes, she 
was, just the kind of an investment that was 
necessary to save my farm from foreclosure. 

I bought six more registered cows within a 
year, raising my number of pure-treds to ten. 
They all did extra well, so much so in fact, 
that with two or three exceptions, it was diffi- 
cult to make a choice between them. The cows 
proved very sturdy, even tempered, and were 
little affected by climatic changes. It is also 
worthy of note that registered Holsteins as com- 
pared with many other breeds of dairy cows, 
are extremely long lived. Take, for an fllus- 
tration, one of the four original cows bought by 
me. The cow named Salzell calved March 6, 
1891. She made advanced registry record on 


{To Page 561.] 











Extra strong felt, extra saturation, 
slate colored, no tar, does not taint rain 
water; spark, cinders, heat and cold 
proof, Don’t take an imitation. Get the 
genuine. Send for Free Sample and 
name of nearest dealer. Book of poultry 
Sod farm building plans sent for 2c stamp, 
F. W. BIRD & SON, Makers. 
Established 1007. 
East Walpole Mass. Chieago, til, 
Guicinateeed vena Mt free tn every roll, 








THE SPENCER SEEDLESS APPLE CO. 


GENERAL NURSERYMEN AND EXCLUSIVE 
GROWERS AND DISTRIBUTERS of the famous 


Spencer Seedless 
Apple Tree 


Offer for Fall delivery of 1906 a full line of 

GENERAL NURSERY sTOCK 

and Trees of this new and Remarkable Variety 
Late winter apple, handsome red in color, good 
commercial size, hardy tree and abundant bear- 
er. Dr. Robert Taylor of the American Institute 
of the City of New York writes:—‘‘I being a 
member of the Board of Managers of the pen a 
can Institute in the City of New York have ex- 
amined specimens of the Spencer Seedless ,Apple 
and find that it possesses much merit. is of 
good quality, splendid flavor, a firm apple of fine, 
smooth tex ure, and aside from its being seed- 
less, is in every way desirable, and is unques- 
tionably an advance in fruit culture.” (Signed) 
Dr.Robert Taylor, Chairman Board of Managers. 
WARNING — Beware of the man who claims to be our agent 
and cannot show samples of the fruit. /nsis¢t upon seeing the 
fruit before ordering from agen’ 
ORDER NOW if you want trees out of;this, their first delivery 

RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED IN ALL STATES 


Addrees, for further information, 
W. ©, SCHEU, 637 Broad Exchange Bidg., New York City 
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All stock guaranteed disease free— 
true to name—pure bred and heavy 
producers. Fullvalue for every 
foliar sent us. No egent’s commis- 
sion. Write for complete price list. 
We will save you money. 
HART PIONEER NURSERIES 


Established 1866, Fort Scott, Kan J 
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any pressure 
strainer cleaner. It never — foliage or el: 


of pump to wheel of 
and 


Free instruction and formula ok owe 
Empire King, Orchard Monarch and B 
FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., 


at. Write for it. 
10 11th 6t., Elmira, B. ¥. 
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corn in cultivation. Improved — } two weexs 
earlier than common 4) 

All FB go varieties mature in less "han 00 Gove ¢ vot 


weather. Lane Seed. 
feat oc parece percent. “Bushe $2.00, 2 bu. bag 3 $3,003 % 10 
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Boz A. eer m Honeoye Sralls, N. ¥. 
plants of 
olen oy a Ns lowest 
p ant Ec 2 most reliable grow: 
rite for catalogue. 
THE J. E. HUETON co... 
Conyngham, Pa. (fo: y J.E Hutton & Son). 


See OUR GUARANTEE of 











OUR MILLION 


Grain Growers Greatly Interested. 








THE CEREAL CONTEST TO INCREASE GROW- 
ERS’ PROFITS ATTRACTS WIDE ATTENTION 
—FARMERS EVERYWHERE ARE ENTER- 
ING THE CAMPAIGN—THE EAST AND 
SOUTH WILL STRIVE WITH THE WEST 
FOR BEST RECORDS—SOME OF THE PRIZE 
OFFERS AGAIN PRINTED. 

April finds activity on every hand, 
with our mililon dollar cereal contest 
to increase grain growers’ profits fair- 
ly launched, and farmers taking hold 
in earnest. This is true not only of 
the great grain sections of the west, 
but also further east in the middle 
and New England states, where there 
is a revival of interest in the cultiva- 
tion of the cereal crops. Farmers are 
finally getting away from the idea 
that only the west can grow grain 
profitably. The bugaboo of western 
competition is less keen, and the de- 
termination stronger to at least do 
more toward growing such grain as is 
needed on our general stock feeding 
and dairy farms. 

Now that April is so far along, it 
will be seen at once that farmers in- 
tending to enter the contest who have 
not yet done so, must not lose a2 day. 
Send at once for the Grain Growers’ 
Manual, notifying American Agricul- 
turist in the ‘briefest sort of way that 
you propose to take part in this excel- 
lent campaign. You stand a fair 
show to secure one or more of the 
substantial prizes; some of these are 
in cash, and others in the equivalent 
in various articles needed on the farm. 

The prize offers have been printed 
in these columns several times, and 
in this issue we again present a num- 
ber of the very attractive opportuni- 
ties to secure something worth while. 
Meantime every farmer or every 
farmer’s boy taking part in this con- 
test, whether he actually secures one 
of these stated prizes or not, is ac- 
quiring a wealth of experience and 
education of untold value to him. The 
progress of the Young Folks’ Grain 
Clubs is noted in considerable detail 
on another page of this issue. The 
boys and girls are taking hold with 
a will, 
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Corn Growing and Judging Contests, 


LEIGH F. ILLINOIS. 
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As I have attended a large number 
of institutes during the past four 
consecutive county institute seasons, I 
feel much like speaking of some 
things which have attracted my at- 
tention at these meetings and offer 
some simple suggestions to the boys 
and young men who may become in- 
terested in this corn work for this sea- 
son. I desire also to urge the boys to 
take a lively interest in these contests 
by growing corn for exhibition at 
their respective local corn shows and 
to carefully study corn for the pur- 
pose of becoming well prepared to-en- 
ter the corn judging contests to be held 
in connection with the county farm- 
ers’ institutes all over the state of 
Illinois this coming fall and winter. 
The person who plans thoroughly 
and intelligently, accomplishes just 
what he desires, He sees his plans un- 
fold, just as in his mind he planned 
for the thing to be accomplished, days, 
or even months before. So in this 
matter of agriculture, or farming as 
some are more pleased to call it. Di- 
rect your work so that muscle is com- 
pelled to pay tribute to brain. 

I chiefly want to tell some things 
that will help boys this coming sea- 
son to grow better show corn and 
learn better how to judge corn than 
they have been able to do before. I 
will not try so hard to tell them of 
mistakes made in the past, but will 
help if I can to avoid these mistakes 
by some simple suggestions, which, if 
followed, will help them a little any- 
way. To be sure I acknowledge that 
persons attempting to teach others 
sometimes make serious mistakes and 
if my suggestions now should contain 





ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 


to the mind of any reader glaring 





DOLLAR CONTEST 


errors, any person is permitted to dis- 
regard what is not useful in their 
own particular case. No one can farm 
by any set of fixed rules, and what 
one person may do successfully an- 
other may not be able to do at all. 

In the light of what knowledge has 
come to me in various ways, I cer- 
tainly would, if I were a boy, interest 
myself in some contest this coming 
spring and summer. I would attempt 
to grow some good corn and to be- 
come a better judge of gvod seed 
corn. These are so closely related 
that an interest in one insures also an 
interest in the other. 


[To be continued.] 


Some Offers in Cereal Contest. 


$5000 in cash. 
for. the best 





Orange Judd Company, 
Including for 
work on one acre of 
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JAMES J. HILL, president Great Northern rail- 
road, St Paul, Minn, offers $7875 in specials for 
prize farms in the Dakotas and Minnesota, as de- 
scribed in detail in earlier issues. Mr Hill’s 
total for 1906 is special cash prizes of $7875, which 
he will duplicate in 1907, 1908, 1909 and 1910 if the 
interest in the contest warrants, or a total value 
of some $10,000. 

OKEAD INSTITUTE of Agriculture, Manufactur- 
ers and Commerce, at Oread postoflice, Baltimore 
county, Maryland, Henry D. Perky president, do- 
nates to our prize list, to be awarded by The 
Editor for best work done in the contest during 
1906 by young men between 18 and 25 years of age 
who can come to the institute for two years, 
beginning with May 1 next year (1907), ten scholar- 
ships, each of the value of $500 annually for two 
years, or a total value of $1000 for each scholarship 
for the two years, aggregate value of this donation 
$10,000. Winner of each of these scholarships who 
graduates with honor is guaranteed by Mr Perky 
a lucartive position. An adequate conception of 
the great value of this liberal donation can only 
be obtained by writing Oread Institute, Oread, Md, 
for its beautiful catalog. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO, 3% and 37 Cort- 
landt street, New York, N Y, donates $150 to the 
contestants scoring the highest number of points 
with Wood’s Northern White Dent corn, Long’s 
Champion Yellow Dent corn or Henderson’s Im- 
ported Clydesdale oats, raised from seed bought 
from Peter Henderson & Co. This amount to be 
awarded in seeds selected from Henderson’s ‘‘Farm- 
er’s Manual,” or Henderson’s ‘‘Everything for the 
Garden.” The prizes will be awarded to contes- 
tants in any part of the United States, and are 
divided as follows: Three first prizes of $15 each; 
three second prizes of $10 each and ten third prizes 
p $% each. The contestants can have the option 

of selecting and purchasing direct from Peter Hen- 
derson & Co, any other variety of corn, wheat, 
pats listed in Henderson’s ‘‘Farmer’s Manual for 
= In this latter case, Prizes will be: 

e first prize of $10; two second prizes of $5 each; 
a two third prizes of $4.50 each. The details of 
entry and the soutien of the prizes are left in 
the hands of the Orange Judd company. 

HEESEN BROTHERS & CO, Tecumseh, Mich, 
contributes three cf their Heesen stock feed cookers, 
one each for the wheat, corn and oats class, any 
size winner selects, price $6 to $16 each, maximum 
value $18. 

SPECIAL TO GRANGES, farmers’ clubs and 
other oe First prize of $25, second $15 
third $10, to the grange or club, the largest 
eggs of whose membership enter the contest. 

special prizes are offered by Editor Myrick, 
individually, and aggregate in cash $50. 

STOWELL MFG & FOUNDRY CO, South Mil- 
waukee, Wis, contributes No 3 Ajax ‘steel > 
%; Stowell Anti-friction hay fork pulley, $1; Wil- 
bern Vertical and Lateral Adjustable barn ya 
hangers, $1.50, one Hanson vise (five tools in one), 
$5; total value $12.50. 

JOHN R, CLISBY, pure-bred seed corn, Arcola, 
Ill, offers prizes of $15, $10 and $% im cash or 
corn, to be given to those who are fortunate enough 
to win premiums on corn, provided their crop was 


grown from his seed; total value in cash or 
corn, . 
H. F. WEAVER, Elkhorn, Wis, donates credit 


toward the price of one of his pure-bred registered 
bulls (herd headed by Prince Hendrika DeKol 
Ormsby), value $25, 

STAR FARM HOLSTEINS—Horace L, Bronson, 
proprietor, Cortland, N Y, donates one of his 
thoroughbred 


of cattle, to be 

ded by us to any contestant from Maine to 
California, or from Michigan to Texas, Value 
of this donation, $100. 

W. M. BENNINGER, Benningers, Pa, donates 
one pure-bred registered bull calf, to be selected 
by him from his prize herd, value $150. 

&. G. GIBBS, breeder of Dutch-Belted cattle, 
Veil, N J, contributes one Dutch-Belted bull calf, 
to be selected by him from his herd, valued at $50. 

GROUT & SMITH, Winchester, Ill, offer ten 
bushels of first-class seed corn, Boone County White 
and Reid’s Yellow Dent, worth $30. 

a E. RUSSELL, Monmouth, Ill, offers one pair 

Barred Rocks for Illinois contestants, value $15, 

“an CONCRETE MACHINERY & CEMENT 
COMPANY of Minneapolis, Minn, a Concrete Block 
Machine made of steel and iron to turn out con- 
crete blocks for purposes. Value $150. 

CHARLES W. WEAVER, Mandale, 0, donates 
@ pair of his Acme strain Dark Brahmas, value $18. 

Sapsnee mes dont Mansfield, O, contributes one 
complete Barnes double acting barrel spraying pum: 
(Fig 213), price $ 

N. P. Fmt aang ‘COMPANY, South Bend, Ind, 
donate to the corn class a No 25 geared sweep 


feed mill, value 
A. EATON, Shelby, Mich, to growers of 


Ww. 
Eaton’s prolific yellow dent corn will give 121-2 











bushels of seed of that new variet 
W. BE. JOHNSON, Athens, Ul, three | 
select Reid’s yellow dent seed corn, Satta 
per bushel, $15. ~ ee 
CHARLES N. SCHMALE, Emera! 
tributes 8 bushels of “Pride of the N 
seed corn (valued at $2 per bushel) for 1, 
in this contest among those who » 
of corn of him, value $16, Turkey 
bushels at $1.50 per bushel, as above 
tion 


R 


DS M’DEBMAID, manufacturer of 1 
Rockford, Ill, contributes one No 4 jy» 
and pulley, value $15.50. 2 

IWAN BROTHERS. Streator, 1) 
tools of their manufacture, post hw) 
augers, hay knives, spades, etc, to the ya! 

HAPGOOD PLOW COMPANY, Alto: 
14-inch Hapgood double board steel beam 

B. G. PRATT €0, 11 Broadway, New 
mates one barrel of Scalecide, to the 
any state, who is a fruit grower and wio 
highest number of points in the cereal 
corn, wheat or oats. The prize is t 
by the editors and will be delivered 
railroad station in the United States, [+ 
at $30. : 

RAYMOND DILDINE, Bridgevil): 
of thoroughbred Single Comb White | 
mates choice to winner of either « sitt 
15 eggs from his bred-to-lay strain of Single 
White Leghorns, or four sittings of > ; 
from specially mated pens of prize winners. Tota 
value $12. 

BEAVER HIGHTS FARM—George Dobhe of 
Beaver, Pa, donates one trio of his fa “Light 
Brahmas, value $10. 

SANITARY POULTRY COMPANY 
lis, Minn, donates eggs from its cata 
in Minnesota and the Dakotas to the yal 

R. E. DIMICK, Almena, Wis, donates one { 
Plymouth Rocks for corn grown ort line 
drawn through Chippewa Falls, value $15 

B W. KNAPP, BD No i, Laurel, Orc. for tee 
cre of corm ‘n Oregon, according I 6 
ictoria pig, registered stock, either « y Pre 
+ oa for best acre of oats-in Oregon; total value 
0. 








D. L. KEYT, Perrydale, Ore, donat: Berk. 
shire boar trom his well known herd, value $25. 
JOHN B. THOMPSON, Plattsburg, Mo, 2% ves 


a breeder of pure-bred Berkshir 10g tes a 
thoroughbred Berkshire pig, either sex, value $3 

MRS C. C. TRIES, Richland Center, Wis, do 
Mates a trio of fine Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
value $10. 

THE MANLOVE GATE COMPANY of ¢ : 
Ill, offers a No 3 scroll top Manloy f Z 
gate (iron), value $20. 

THE SENECA NURSERY, Seneca, K donates 
stock from their retail catalog to ats from 
the states of Missouri, Kansas, Nebra and Okla- 
Loma, value $50, 

MOUNT PLEASANT FARMS, Ca , s 
denates one trio Single Comb W Leghorns, 
value 

E. L. WELLMAN, North Clymer, N 


a two months’ old Cheshire pig, bred f 
istered stock, winner to have choice of sex, yal 

J. A. CROSS HINGED EXTENSION CO 
tonville, N Y, donates three of its N 
extensions .or hay carrier tracks at $10, also three 
of No 1 at $8; total value $64. 

Cc. A. ELDREDGE, Palmyra, N Y, ; r of 
Maple Lawn farm, and breeder of r i Che 
viot sheep, donates a February or March lamb from 

flock, to be awarded by the editor, T er 
can have choice of sex, value $12, 

E. A. HUTCHINS, Pine Plains, Duchess 
Y¥, donates one copy of the finest éditi 

at Farmers’ Cyclopedia of Renee ‘ 

the counties in which he represent 
Agricalturist—St Lawrence, Frank in, Qi 
Washington, Montgomery, Saratoga, Dutche 





, Pa 





nam, Westchester, Broome, Schuyler and all 
Island, 

J. W. GURNEY, Cummington, Mass, donate 
one thoroughbred Jersey calf, value $25, 

A. E. SOUTHWICK, Franklinville, N Y, donates 
one pair of his famous strain of Mamr Bronze 
turkeys, value $7, and one pair of Barr 4 Plymouth 
Rocks, value $3; total, 

O. R. WIDMER, Wappingers Falls, N Y, one 
Jersey bull calf, to be awarded in N York 
state or New England, value $3. 

Cc. 1. HUNT, breeder of registered Jersey cattle, 
Hunt, N Y, contributes to the prize list one Jersey 
calf, to be selected by him from his herd and 


given to the contestant to whom it is awarded te 
the editor. Value of donation $25. 


J. & WOODWARD & SON, Lockport, 
offer 20 Woodward watering basins, worth $40. 

THE STATE OF SOUER CARCLIN. A in 
ropriated, b; —, act a! e legislature, dL 
Se devetel te for South COuarciina 
farmers in the Teserican Agriculturist contest to 
—— grain growers’ profits. These special prizes 

to be awarded by a board consisting of Hon 
rE r Watson of Columbia, commissioner of 2st 
culture, ma president of Clemson college, aud the 
professor of agriculture of Olemson college. 

D ADJUSTABLE SIEVE CO, M 
oO, donate one of its Ditch adjustat 
for grain separators, valye $14 i: 

GOLDEN GATE PO LTRY YARDS Berkeley, 
Cal, donates two sittings of eggs of thoroughbret 
White orns, value $5. 

MARSHALL H. WINNBOENEPR, 
Md, contributes two trios pure- bred S ¢ 
pingtons, one at $8 in corn class, on 
best report on corn for Maryland. Tot 

R. D. COLE, Bridgeton, N J, to any co 
in Salem, Cumberland, Cape May or Atlant 


NY, 


field, 


sieves 


Walkersville 
/ ‘Buf Or- 

at $3 for 
al value $13. 
testant 





ties, N J, offers a selection from his nurser 
to value 

EVERETT 8B. SHERMAN, Harrisville, R I, 
donates one thoroughbred Ayrshire bull calf, U be 
offered in the New England or Middle states, 


value $25. 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 





For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 














Growing Early Potatoes for Market. 
yj, §. BOND, NOBTHUMBEBLAND OO, PA. 

For early potatoes I select a deep, 
gravely sandy loam which has been 
1] enriched by previously manuring 
,nd plowed in vegetable matter. I 
efer a Clover sod/if it is accessible, 





al d 


P 


ysually plowing it | under in August. 
After thoroughly harrowing and drag- 
ging the land, I drill in 800 to 1000 
pounds high grade South Carolina 
rock and 200 to 300 pounds of high 
grade sulphate potash* and 2% to 
three bushels rye per acre. In the 
-_ 1g as early as the ground can be 


orked, it is plowed and harrowed un- 
a finely pulverize od. It is marked in 
rows from 82 to 36 inches apart. Then 
drill made for the purpose, I 


th a 
ne in the rows 600 to 1000 pounds 
the following fertilizer per acre: Five 
hundred pounds nitrate of soda, 200 
sulphate of potash and 1300 South Car- 
olina rock. 


A piece of potato containing two 
eyes is dropped every 12 inches 


00d 

- the rows. The rows are marked off 
as deeply as the ground was plowed 
and the potatoes are covered with fine 
earth 2 to 8 inches deep. As soon as 


the ground becomes crusted or weeds 
begin to show themselves, I go over 
the field with a@ harrow. Just before 
the potatoes come through the ground, 


I broadeast on the rows about 150 
pounds nitrate of soda per acre. I 
cultivate and harrow well. I do not 
feel satisfied with less than 350 bush- 
els potatoes per acre and frequently 
exceed 400. I have found Bliss’s Tri- 


and Irish Cobbler for early har- 


umph 
yest very satisfactory I have been 
the first in the market with home- 
grown potatoes in this section for the 
past 15 years. I am from one to three 


weeks ahead of our local growers. 
Last year I sold 400 bushels from 1% 
acres at an average price of $1.25 per 
[ had the same land planted 


bushel. 

to celery and sweet corn by July 1. 
To be successful with early pota- 

toes, there are many things that must 


be looked after carefully. The selec- 
tion and care of seed are important 
factors. I know of many cases where 
from 25 to 50% of the loss is due to 
poor seed, especially where it is al- 
to sprout in the bins and store- 
rooms I advise placing seed pota- 
open crates and keeping them 


lowed 


toes in 


in a very airy place until they are 
green and unfit for the table. Then 
keep them dry and cool. 

As soon as the crop is planted, get 
ready for the potato beetle and other 
insects. I do this by mixing in a box 
or barrel two parts sifted, airslaked 
lime and one part land plaster. To 
each two bushels of the lime and 
plaster mixture I add one pound paris 
green and thoroughly mix it. As soon 


as the first beetle eggs begin to hatch 


I dust this mixture all over the vines, 
while the dew is still on. As a rule, 
it is necessary to apply it only once. 

The crop is usually fully matured 
before blight appears in our locality, 
Which is from July 10 to August 1. 





By that time my crop is harvested and 
the land planted to other crops. I 
have never sprayed my early potatoes 
for blight and have not lost a bushel 
from that cause in 15 years. I have 
often heard people advocate that lime 
and fresh manure causes scab on po- 
tatoes, This certainly is not true in 
my experience. While these two in- 
gredients may possibly foster the de- 
velopment of this disease, if the disease 
is not present in the soil or on the 
seed, neither lime nor manure will 
produce it, unless diseased potatoes 
have been fed to stock and possibly 
carried on the land in the manure in 
that way. 

While I prefer to plant my potatoes 
in soil that has been well enriched 
during previous years with a liberal 
supply of manure and green crops, 
such as clover and some of the le- 
gumes, I do not hesitate to apply 
fresh stable manure. I am frequently 
compelled to do this and I never lie 
awake nights worrying about it. 
With 12 to 15 tons of good manure, 
1000 to 1500 pounds phosphate per 
acre on fairly good corn stubble, of 
clover sod with a winter covering, in 
case of the corn stubble, of rye or crim- 
son clover, I have never failed to se- 
cure a profitable crop of potatoes. 

——_—__ a 

Fertilizing Potatoes—I once used 
one even ton on a measured acre of 
potatoes, in the A A potato contest. 
The crop promised wonderfully well 
until after the tubers were well set, 
then we had about three weeks with- 
out any rain, but I got 97 barrels po- 
toes, and cleared $140 over all expenses, 
labor, seed, fertilizer, and even the 
interest on what I considered the land 
worth. This was with one exception, 
a crop of melons also fertilized, the 
best paying crop I ever had upon my 
place. I broadcasted about 1200 
pounds with grain drill, the other 800 
pounds in the drills, before dropping 
the potatoes 3 feet one way and 1 foot 
the other.—[A. C. Abrams, Albany 
County, N Y. 

Seeding Peas and Oats—R. J. C., 
Ohio: In response to inquiry whether 
Canada field peas and oats can be 
sown and grown in southern Ohio, 
Prof C. G. Williams of the experiment 
station says: “I should not expect the 
Canada field pea to do very well as 
far south as Clermont county. Yet if 
seeded in March it might make a fair 
crop. In seeding with oats I should 
use 1% bushels each per acre. Do 
not undertake to drill oats and peas 
at one operation, as the peas should 
be covered much deeper than the oats; 
the former being covered not less than 
4 inches. Our Canadian friends very 
frequently plow peas in, but one can 
get them in the ground to this depth 
with the ordinary grain drill if he 
weighs down the drill hoes.” 


Correspondents’ Addresses—D. W., 
New York: If John P. A. Failing has 
seed corn for sale he should advertise 
in our columns. We do not give the 
postoffice addresses of correspondents, 








“I saw your advin old reliable A A.” 











HEADGATE OF SUNNYSIDE IRRIGATING CANAL, WASHINGTON 













This great canal in the Yakima Valley irrigates thousands of acres of 


small 


grain, alfalfa and fruit 
of the northwest. 


prises 


land and is one of the great irrigation enter- 





STARTING THE FIELD CROPS 





It’s Only 
Rightly Built 


Spreader 
THAT PAYS 


a get the idea that just any spreader 





is a good investment, That's a mistake. 

There are some thousands of 
them, that were so constantly being laid off for 
repairs that they are never taken cut of the 
shed any more. 

Those investments are dead losses. 

But if you'will investigate you don’t need be 
bothered with that kind. 

How shall you set about finding out? 

Well, go into the record. Find out about 
the spreader you are thinking of buying 

—what it is, 

—what it does, 

—what its recordihas been. 

On these three points we invite the fullest in- 
vestigation of the Success spreader, We think 
the whole matter is included in them. 

What it is. It is the one spreader that lit- 
erally grew, Every part and feature of it is 
the result of experience. Nearly 30 years ex- 
perience in it. 

Materials? Largest of all axles—tough, second 
growth white ash frame—stee! pin direct drive 


KEMP & BURPEE MANUFACTURING CO. 


BOX 32, Syracuse, N. Y. 








chain—beater steel braced to axle—apron on 
three series of rollers—harpoon teeth (new 
feature) to keep beater ends clear—every part 
made just as experience has shown to be 


necessary . 

What it does. Handileseverything of manure 
kind and all commercial fertilizers, easier and 
more satisfactory than any other spreader. 

Its record. Ask the users. There area good 
many thousands of them—nearly as many as 
all other spreaders combined. 

It’s the spreader of experience—the one you 
can get information about by inquiring. 

See that you get the worth of your money. 
You are willing to pay a fair price for the 
machine you buy. That's the way the Succers 
is sold. 

For that fair price you get in the Success a 
spreader that is knowa, that has made its own 
way, that works right—that is durable. Re- 
member the nearly 30 years experience. It 
ought to count for something. 

Our spreader book will help you. It tells the 
truth and it’s free. Write for it. 








Manufacturers 
of All Kinds of 
The S. K. Campbell Co., Central Bridge, N.Y 











Have You Seen the New Split! 


Hickory Vehicle Book? 


for one. It costs you nothing but a penny for a et ora Hi 
twe-cent postage stamp. You can’t know what our great | 
a is until you get our catalogue. 
think you will be interested—perhaps you may not. 
not sell every one, but we can save you money. We guar- 
antee every vehicle that we manufacture for two years. 
Our Guarantee is a legai one and it means full value to 
every purchaser. 


an Hickory 





This is en illustration of our new 
1006 Split Hickory Special. You can't 
ee from this small illustration just 

ike. shows it 
pin 4 different styles. We 
can furuish i * any way you want it 


and ship it he patos Se is for our new ca‘ 


stands for fair treatment, and if our good 
709, have ge them 80 Days Free Trial, Ces .~ ven nothing. 
Partin w catalogu bout we ha 
ate apie wo manafactureourSPLiT HICKORY SPECI 
It tells all about the saving that you make mt buy- 


oxi uarters, 
ge whioh qs at least 
jal. We want you to 


T will be well }f 
se your } 
to send 


You may not 
We do 


Name Plate on a vehicle stands for quality. It 
8 are not satisfactory after 


© tells you all a’ 


how you save the dealer's and ee 
ons y like our 8 writ Hickory 
now ell about our plan. wi you write 


jogue today? 


The Ohlo Oarri. Mfg. Co., H. C. Phelps, Pres. 
Station %, Olnoinnatl, Ohio” 




















(Poe aa 


Brick siding and beaded or 


»Steel noetns © 
houses, store, riba aos most durable 
= Tie Feng 
Sertenaiea vy 







$1.75 per 100 Sq. 


material and 


per 100 square feet 





Y ORA : /mprove 











farmer own a ¥ PROVED 
ake = rid of wants Seow inborn 
——* cael socth reand 

— K, Ne clogs! 


Corn Planters aod Grain 
in operation, cheapest. 


prt + 5 is hence 
and economy over all other w ware og 
its, narrow in the bedy,of great flexi —_ aod won't 
Frame is —_ of ns ow angie steel; handles 
le. Size,7 t, 6 peunds. 

ies sloeet eh satisfaction — durable, 
Write at once our free catalogue. 
CO., 507 H. 
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THRESHERS 








REDUCED PRICES on Peach Trees one year from bud, gen- 


“43> varieties; medium size 2 cte-; No. 2 1% cts. 





each. Trees kept dormant until May 15th if net sole earlier. 
B. 8. JOHNSTON, Box 3, Steckley, Del. 

TREES $5 Per 1 $5 Per 100. FREI AID. 
Cata any ree. 


RelianceNarsery ,Box A,Gentéva,N.¥ 








See OUR GUARANTEE of 


ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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NEW BOOK 


CLOVERS 


And How to Grow Them 


By Thomas Shaw 


JUST ISSUED 


This is the first book published which treats on 
the growth, cultivation and treatment of clovers 
as applicable to all parts of the United States 
and Canada, and which takes up the entire sub- 
ject in a systematic way and consecutive se- 
quence. The importance of clover in the economy 
of the farm is so great that an exhaustive work 


on this subject will, no doubt, be welcomed by 
studeuts in agriculture as well as by all who are 
interested in the tilling of the soil, After thor- 
oughly explaining the principles and practice of 
successful clover cultivation in general, the most 
important species and varieties are discussed in 
detail, With each are given its varieties, pastur- 
ing, harvesting for hay, saving seed, renewing, 
value as fertilizer. Thus each chapter is complete 
in itself. Illustrated, 5x8 inches. 337 pages. 
GER, GB ncoscvecccncescccccéccsaibhtanntonabnnll $1.00 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439-441 Lafayette Street, New York, N.Y. 

















Ul, 


THE GRAND 
OLD ROOFING 


WILLEN 


L151 _ Jel 
TUM 


VEGETABLE CULTURE 





Read What One Large User Says: 


TSE LEBER AGRI 
Manufacturers of Agricultura] Implements, 


THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY, New Yor 


Gentlemen:—We have 
tion your RUBEROID 
In would 


wecan say for any of the other 
We do_not “Dalleve that there is 


such @ wort! 


Do YOU not want a —, 
expensive, You canogely f 


ROOFING 


There is on ly one RUBEROID, Standard for 15 Yrs. 


OOrn, 


FrEemont. On10. November 1, 1905. 


Sqoting we are using. 
“?P ply an so far as we 
after all these years it 


This is 


a oy eave ving succeeded 


d fer sampies 


our Hester o of the 27th = asking us to report as to the satisfac 
ven us. 

ab tee Helen’ d Roofing used by us for the past 

oe — FA than any other make of 

at we goveren with wom gous Be Ruberoid we jason | oe 2 

good to-day as t season it 


any wear, nor Ldy-y it ever leaked a drop p yi 3 us — cent for repairs. 
roofings. such as tin, 
a roof on 
with the Ruberoid and we feel like congratulatin 
hy article on the market. Yours respec 
THE LEaR AGRICULTURAL 


“the +4 -¥ > 
ow it is just as 
does not show 


more than 


ate, shingles and taror sheet roofing, 
the market to-day that at all ‘compares 


in placing 


lompany. N. P. Lehr, Treasurer. 
which has shown such durability? It is a7 
yourself. Sen Booklet « 


THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY, 


100 Willlam Street, New York. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, * 
70 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


Madison &t., 





Chicago Offices 188-190 
Cincinnati Offices, Union Trust Buliding. 








t along 
——— the catety. blower without 
a stop. aoe ‘cont feet yA, a The 


patent prevent 
Thul. Bend 
Soe our If si of siesta 

















mp guard, channel 





te ¥ 
tooth harrow 7 nS ed, 
$s Stace, not lined #8. 28, lined, 86. 20-tooth, not lined, 
neds 88.7, lined, 810.15, Writs 
y for our ‘new Seem, wet cal tar, No. 7, ing every- 
Sets on request. 





FARM WANTED 


Will pay fair price for good sized farm in good 
section, soil must be first class, Will take large 
or small place if it suits, will bargain for machin- 
ery and stock. ive sription and lowest price. 
I want the best I can get fer my money. I want 
possession in May or October, Will deal with 
owners only, real estate men need not answer. 
Address 


Box 980, Minneapolis, 


Lawrence 


Minnesota 











NEW BOOK JUST ISSUED 


Profitable Dairying 


By C. L. Peck 
a Practical Guide to e Smeg Dairy 


The treatment of the SeaiinaitSe thorough! 
pooetient, being principally a description of the 

ods practiced by the author, apd which after 
a a tifetone of experience and study he has found 
most advantageous, Separate chapters are devot- 
ed to the importance of the dairy, physiology and 
secretion of milk, future of dairying, dairy 
breeds, selection of a breed, the dairy cow and 
the dairy sire, dairy standard, care and feed 
of the dairy cow, care of the calf, milking, 
when to have cows come fresh, feeds and their 
value, = of the milk, device for ripening 
cream, marketing dairy butter, the 
dairy Be silo and silage, miscellaneous topics, 
necessary appliances, general hints, dairy rem- 
edics, A specially valuable part of this bdéok 
consists of a minute description of the far- 
faméd model dairy farm of Rev J. D. Detrich, 
mear Philadelphia, Pa. On this farm of 15 
acres which 20 years ago could not maintain 
one horse and two cows, there are now kept 
@ dairy cattle, in addition to two horses. All 
the roughage, litter, bedding, etc, etc, neces- 
sary for these animals are grown on these 15 
acres, more than most farmers could accom- 
plish on one hundred acres, Illustrated. 5x7 
inches. 200 pages. Cloth. Price ......s0e0+-3275 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. 






TWO-ROW, TWO-HORSE 
Eclipse Gorn Planter 





@ most cemplete, accurate, durable and easily 


handled double row 


lanter in the market. It:has 


been thoroughly tested and approved, and is e qually 
as oe popelae as the genuine sing? row Eclipse Planter. 


ircular and tes 


BELCHER & TAYLOR AGL, TOOL CO, 


Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. ti 








The simplest and most 
ever invented. Absolu 
and it stays air- t. Kee 
in perfect conde 
—no 8 

Nol 


without my of any 80: 


llag: 
e, e, clumsy. hard-to-o: 


Economy Silo 


eeps 
even at doorways 


g and readily et | 


ite for free tllustrated catalogue 
mee of users. 
Economy Silo and ‘Tank Co., Frederick, Md. a] 


tical 
ly airtight 


doors 

















24 ante 





to spray { acre. os Attachment 
Lg cleans nozzle every time used; saves 
halfthe mixture. Best line high grade 
vem hand and power, in America. 
log free. Good agents wanted. 
&. C. BROWN CO., 
Rochester, a. ¥. 











prepaid express. 


A 12 Year Old Pints 
Can do more and 
work with _ 
HAND CULTIVATOR AND WEEDER 
than three men with common hoes. 
your dealer does not handle them send us 
$1.50 and we will jf —- Ln, one by 
Agents Wanted. 


ULRICH MFG, ©00., 47 River St.. Rock Falls, Ml, 

















See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





et . ee Sprayer, thine = 
ft or oF ital ft ares ¢ py 
combined. Send for our new catalogue— 


Tuomas Perpire, Box 35, HicutsTown, N. hk 
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Potato Growing Notes. 


TITUS 0. BACHMAN, PENNSYLVANIA, 


For general cropping, I find Irish 
Cobbler as good as any potato; for 
-late, Carman No 1 and No 3, State of 
Maine, Peerless Junior and Enormous. 
My soil is gravelly limestone and po- 
tatoes do well on it when preceded by 
corn. I generally plow as soon as the 
ground is in good condition and plant 
as early as possible, in rows about 34 
inches apart and 14 inches space be- 
tween each potato seed. Uusally 
planting begins in mid April and con- 
tinues to May 1. Sometimes it may 
start as late as May 1. I use a ma- 
chine to plant 15 to 18 acres annually. 

A special potato manure has given 
me greatest satisfaction, applied about 
1000 pounds per acre, generally at 
planting. Sometimes, however, I ap- 
gly half with a grain drill before 
planting and the other half with the 
planter. From the time of planting 
until the plants are well up, the weed- 
er is used and then once a week a 
eultivator. Just before the plants 
should appear, a smoothing harrow is 
run crosswise over the field. The av- 
erage yield last year was about 120 
bushels and the average price 70 
cents. I had no trouble with decay 
and the tubers have kept very well. 
A digger is used and the potatoes 
picked up as soon as dug and stored 
in a closed wagon shed until about 
November 10, when they are sold or 
putin the cellar. Early Six Weeks has 
done very well as an early variety. 
Rural New Yorker is also promising 
and so is Green Mountain. 


-— 


Doings im a Home Garden in 1905. 


H. W. RUNYON, BOYD COUNTY, KY. 


The past summer we gardened 
about two-thirds of an acre. It was 
only an ordinary piece of clay ground, 
which would grow about 25 bushels 
corn to the acre, and the first year it 
was ever plowed right and gardened. 
About 50 loads manure from the 
stables was spread on the piece the 
previous fall, turned deeply, harrowed, 
plowed again, rolled, harrowéd and 
laid off in long rows. First we planted 
three quarts peas. Maule’s Earliest, 
Horsford’s Market Garden, for med- 
ium, and Pride of the Market for late. 
Next nine rows Early Rose potatoes, 
two bushels planting. Next two long 
rows of Egyptian potato, onion one 
row table beets, one sugar beets for 





poultry, two rows Valentine bush 
beans, two Maule’s Brittle wax, four 
rows tomatoes, 300 plants, and last 


four rows Henderson’s bush limas. 
All the rows were 30 inches apart 
and cultivated by a horse. Only the 
onions and beets received hand hoe- 
ing. The tomato plants were raised 
in a cold frame and transplanted to 
the garden after danger of frost had 
passed. The result was enough vege- 
tables for a family of seven, and hired 
help, some to give to neighbors. We 
sold the following: Four bushels 
beans, wax, at 80 cents, $3.20; four of 
green beans at 50 cents, $2; five of 
peas at $1, $5; ten potatoes, 60 cents, 
four at 50 cents, $8; two of tomatoes 
at $1, six at 60 cents, $5.60; total 
$23.80. Besides this, 14 bushels po- 
tatoes worth 50 cents a bushel were 
buried for wintering. This makes a 
total of $28.80. The seed cost $4, so 
ignoring the supply of lima beans, 
canned tomatoes, beets and onions for 
winter use, we had $24.80 for our ef- 
forts. This we consider clear profit 
as the amount we used paid us for 
our work and the use of the ground 
also. 
We also have a garden near the 
house about 300 by 150 feet. This 
is planted in raspberries six rows 150 
feet long, one row gooseberries 50 
feet, a row of rhubarb, one of aspara- 
gus, one of sage and other herbs. A 
space 10 feet wide and the full width 
of the yard, is devoted to lettuce 
radishes, ete. Then a row of sweet 





peas clear through and a flower bed 





3 feet wide also the width of the . 
den. A walk comes next ang }.... 
this a 6-foot space of strawbe 
sides which were squashes ang «...; 
potatoes. We ate all in thic Peete 
except what we gave away anq hed > 
bushels of sweet potatoes at 3; 4 
tirhe and several very nice s«yo a 
At all times we had an abyn a 
of all kinds of the hardicst oe 
and some beautiful tea ro 
berries were plentiful but y used 
them at home and kept no account of 
them. From the row of sweet Deas y 
sold 436 binches, 100 in a buney 
ceived $9 and had an abundance ;,.. 
ourselves and to give away. \ shall 
try to put in two drains in the ney 
garden, the one mentioned and 
have already spread about 1) ty 
horse wagon loads of manure on 
and expect to have a very p) 
garden this year. 


low 
rries be. 


flowers 


The 
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Knowledge and Use of Fertilizers 





In a recent address befor: the 334 
annual New Jersey state board of agri. 


culture, Dr E. B. Voorheees  ggiq- 
When this board was organized gep- 
eral farming was practiced through. 


out the state and at that time it was 
calculated the land was worth more 
per acre than in any other state; this 
is equally true to-day. In time the 
soils, especially the light ones, became 
exhausted but the farmers learned 
that by the use of fertilizers ang 
changing their farm practices these 
could be made to produce profitably. 
Thus, specialized lines ef agriculture 
arose and at the same time the mar- 
ket demands were increasing. This 
called for a study of conditions and of 


special fertilizers needed for the par. 
ticular crops. At firs. these commer. 
cial fertilizers were not well under- 
stood and were cautiously used as 


shown by the earlier reports of this 
board. But with the increase in the 
growing of special crops their use in- 
creased until now the farmers are 
using greater amounts to the acre 
than in any other state. 

It was also learned that in the use 
of these fertilizers it was necessary 
for the farmer to know not only the 
amount of the various materials 
which composed them, but so the 
form in which they existed. And s0, 
as the number of kinds placed upon 
the market increased, it became nec- 
essary to have them tested and asa 
result the law was passed which pro- 
vides for collecting and analyzing of 
the various. sorts of feeds placed 
ment station. In like manner a law 
was enacted providing and analyzing 
of the various sorts of feeds placed 
upon sale in the state that the 
farmer might know the character of 
the material he was purchasing anu 
thus be protected. 

This progress in the knowledge and 
use of the fertilizers has been made by 
those who have intelligently fol- 
lowed the scientific investigations and 
careful experimental work and in this 


50 


the agricultural college and experi- 
ment station have taken a leading 
part. But it is mecessary that the 
farmer should know not only the fun- 
damentals of agriculture but _s 

abor 


those other problems such 4s 
and transportation for they have much 
to do with the agricultural conditions. 
The agricultural college realizes all 
this and that farming depends more 
upon the man than upon the condi- 
tions which confront him. It realizes 
also that if the agricultural conditions 
are to be improved the essentia! prin- 
ciples of these problems must be un 
derstood by the masses of the people 
engaged in it. And so the college is 
doing all in its power to help the 
farmers. It anticipates establishing % 
shorter course. In fact, the bil! pro 
viding for the establishment of this 





course was passed by the last —— 
ture but the appropriation -_—* 


carries has not yet been made 
this course is established the farmef® 
of the state should see that it is at- 
tended by their sons and thus make 
it a success. 









Currants As a Profitable Farm Crop. 


{From Page 551.) 
in, thus saving the picker’s time. 
Where large plantations are devoted 
to the culture of currants they should 
be laid out in blocks and ‘the fruit 
prought in upon a wagon. 

Currants are used very extensively 
in the making of jellies and jams and 
for canning. When more stringent 
purt food laws are not only enacted, 
put forced, and adulterated imita- 
largely driven out, this most de- 


tions 

sirable and very healthful fruit will 
be more extensively grown at better 
profits. 


Eradicating Black Knot in Plums 


WOLFF, PENNSYLVANIA AGRI COLL. 





\ 





ntil about six years ago, we were 
much troubled with black knot in a 
little orchard of about 30 plum trees 


os 


here on the college grounds. As the 
green velvety patches of spores in 
spring or the black, knotty enlarge- 
meé of the later summer and winter 


were discovered, they would be cut 
out Still every season more would 
appear, until the trees were all dis- 
figured by the removal of branches 
and it seemed that we would have to 
give up trying to grow plums alto- 


gether. At that time, however, Prof 
Butz decided to introduce a little mis- 
sionary campaign into the fight. 

He interested his class in black 
knot and its causes, and went out with 
them to locate cases of it in the vil- 
lage and country within a radius of 
1%, miles, Wherever they found a 
cast they explained ,its cause, and 
how it could spread, and then with 
the consent of the owner, cut out the 
diseased limb. In a few days all 
black knot on plum, wild plum and 
cherry in this vicinity was removed 


and we have not had a case of it since 
on the college plum trees, If you are 


troubled with black knot, learn all 
about the disease you can and then 
try the missionary plan, 





Spraying with Gasoline Engines. 


R. A. SIMPSON, INDIANA. 





I spent the winter of 1904 in Cali- 
fornia looking up pointers in the or- 


chard business. While visiting the 
largest and most successful orchard- 
ists I noticed carefully their methods 
of spraying and the machinery they 
used, It seemed to be a settled fact 


with every one of them that high 
pressure was absolutely necessary to 
secure the most thorough and eco- 
nomical spraying. They were using 
from 150 to 250 pounds pressure; pro- 
duced by a gasoline engine, which 
outfit seemed to be the favorite there. 

On reporting my observations to 


the university of Illinois, this institu- 
tion placed in my hands for practical 
held tests two of the best gasoline 
outfits that were on the market. They 
wanted te know whether or not they 
were practical and what benefit the 
high pressure would have over the 
low. At that time I knew nothing 
ubout running an engine, but during 
the first year my engine did not lose 
to exceed one hour during a 30-day 
run. The second year the same engine 
did not lose over 15 minutes in a 20- 
day run. With two years’ practical 
work, using 150 to 200 pounds pres- 
sure in my 175-acre apple orchard at 
Parkersburg, lll, I am positive that 
to do the most thorough and economi- 
eal work in a commercial orchard 
yuu must have at least 150 pounds 
pressure. The pressure I like best is 
175 pounds. 

I also’ found the gasoline outfit to 
be practical and entirely satisfactory. 
Furthermore, anyone who has 25 
acres or more of good orchard is jus- 
tified in buying such an outfit. Its 
greatest advantages over low pressure 
are as follows: It will spray as much 
in one day as three hand outfits. It 
will spray the orchard more thorough- 
ly. It will spray the orchard with 
one-half the material. It saves in 
labor and material $15 to $20 every 
day and if the benefits derived from 
the more thorough work as shown at 
packing time are considered, it saves 
from $10 to $20 more, making a total 
of $25 to $35 saved every day it runs. 
It removes all of the hardest and most 
disagreeable work. The engine fills 
the tank and then pumps it out. 
I found that the higher the pres- 
that finer nozzles can be used. 

[ spray four. times, as follows: 
First, just before the bloom opens, 
with 6-4-%. Second, when bloom has 
three-fourths dropped, with 6-4-%. 
Third, immediately on completing sec- 
ond spray, 6-3-%. . Fourth, first of 
July, with 6-3-1-3. If weather is 
damp and warm spray the first part 
of July. 

The coming season, if we have a 
good set of apples, we will spray six 
times, as follows: First, three times, 
as above. Fourth and fifth, last of 
June or first of July as close together 
as possible, Sixth, first week in 
August, 

a 

The Economy Silo, as its name im- 
plies, does the work at the least cost. 
It is made from the very best mate- 
rials, and can easily be erected by any 
one, This silo is strong in construc- 
tion, handsome in appearance and 
fully guaranteed, It is generally in- 
dorsed. If you want to know more 
about this silo, write the Economy 
Silo & Tank Company of Frederick, 
Md. Mention American Agriculturist 
when writing, and they will send you 


their free complete illustrated booklet. | 



























CURRANTS GROWN FOR THE GENERAL MARKET 


Currants are grown at Orchard farm by George T. Powell of Columbia, 


‘county, N Y, for profit. Some of the product produced last year is shown 
above. Sixteen quarts like these were taken from a single bush. For de- 
tails about methods see article in this issue. 





GROWING AND PROTECTING FRUITS 
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) 
Pulverizing Harrow 


I deliver f. 0. b 






mat New York, Chicago, Columbus, Louisville, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Sas Francisco, 


and Leveler. 


SENT ON TRIAL. 


To be returned at my expense if not satisfactory. 


The best pulverizer—chea 
Riding Harrow on earth. The 
Acme crushes, cuts, pul- 
verizes, turns and levels 
all soils for all purposes. 
Made entirely of cast 
be, steel and wrought irom 
—indestructible, » 
Catalog and booklet, 
“Anideai Harrow” by 
Henry Stewart sent free- 





DUANE H. NASH, Sole Manufacturer, :Millington, New Jersey. 





BRANCH HOUSES: 110 W. Washi St. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 216 10th St., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
PLEASE MENTION THIS PAP 


EN 


AGO. 240-244 Tth Ave. &., MINNEAPOLIS. 1316 W. Sth St., 


Cor. Water and W. Gay Sts., COLUMBUS, OHIO, 














Wagon 


Costs more but is worth more than it costs, 


In wagon building the competition is so 
keen, that the higher priced wagons must be 
better made. 

But it pays to put this little extra money 
into a better wagon. 

use no matter how careful you may be, 
there will come a day when the cheap wagon 
will go down, 

And then the few dollars you saved in buy- 
ing the cheap wagon will cost you many 
dollars in both 


er and repairs, 
The Milburn 
wagon is made 





one of the old- 
est and largest 
wagon com- 

anies in Amer. 


ca. 
i We carry in 
, our yards, air 
drying, more 
wagon made, than any other 


lumber per 
wagon company in the world. 

The cut shows just one of our scores of 
sheds, Note the way the material is lifted 
from the ground and piled openly for free 
circulation of air. 

Well, after that pile of lumber has stood 


there three to six years, it is ready to 
be made into Milburn Wagons. 

If you would like to know something of how 
the material is worked up and what really 
makes a good wagon, we have a free book we 
will send you. 

This book is in reality a_ correspondence 


course in the judging of wagons. 
After ony man has it carefully, hecan 
never again be fooled by outward appear- 


ances, or talked into putting his money into 
a@ cheap or carelessly made wagon, 

You ought to have this book, and it is sent 
free. Write for it. 


MILBURN WAGON COMPANY, 
Dept. B. Toledo, Ohio. 
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Farmers and Frult-growers everywhere are 


Greatly pleased with the Spramotor 

With it they have doubled the yield from 
their orcherds, banished wild mustard from their 

made to @ ing very profitable, bept 

+ or oy Teng wee betliings neatly painted—all with 
@ minimum of labor. 

86-page treatise R. free! Agente wanted. 

SPRAMOTOR CO; 

BUFFALO, N. Y. LONDON, ONT, 










accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for our terms of distribution, 
1 —Stark Louisiana, Be 


We 

















W.L. Douc.Las 
932° *3°° SHOES& 


W.L. Douglas $4.00 Gilt Edge Line 
cannot be equalled at any price. 


ae DOUG 4. 
SHOES 















ALL 
PRICES 





















. JULY 6 1976- 
S238 = |CaPITAL $2,500,000) 


W. L. DOUGLAS MAKES & SELLS 
MEN’S $32.50 SHOES THAN ANY OTH 
MANUFACTURER IN THE WORLD. 
$1 0 000 REWARD to anyone who can 
’ disprove this statement. 

li I could take you into my three large factories 
et Brockton, Mass., and show you the infinite 
care with which every pair of shoes is made, you 
would realize why W.L. Dougias $3.50 shoes 
cost more to make, why they hold their shape, 
tit better, wear longer, and are of 
wes value —~ Tr any hoy 4 ay shoe. 

le ouglas Stron; ade Shoes f 

Mon, $2.50, $2.00, Boys’ 

Dress Shoes, $2.50, $2, $1.75 97-80 

CAUTION ,—Insist upon having Wak. ug- 
las shoes. Take no substitute. None genuine 
without his name and price stamped on bottom. 
Fast Color Eyelets used ; they will not wear brasay. 

Write for Illustrated Catalog. 

W. L. DOUGLAS, Dept. N, Brockton, Mass. 


























We Make 
We Sell oe 
We Guarantee ( Sa) 
reece was Rely OP 


through a mail order house. We are manufac- 
turers. "Direct" with us means direct from 


factory. Three Years Guarantee 
and 30 Days Free Trial 


before you close the bargain We make the 

price just about half of others, and even after 

you have bought, you get your money back 

without cavil it you find a flaw in three ycars time, 

That’s the advantage offered Progressive vehicle 

buyers. A couple special bargains, Complete catalog 
itall. Don’t fail to send for it. 


THE PROGRESSIVE VEHICLE MPG. CO., 















shows in TATURALCOLOR and 








Dept A. Ft. Wayne, indiana. 
DRILLING 


WELL ee 


Over 70 sizes and styics for drilling either deep or 
shallow wells in any kind of soll or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills. With engines or borse powers, 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic cap 
Operate them eossily. Send for catalog. 


WILLIAMS BROsS,, Ithaca, N. ¥. 


Beautiful lowaFarms for Sale. ‘Vtr'onerea. 


List free. Mortgage Security Bank, Mt. Ayr, lowa. 


WHEN YOU WRITE TO 
AN ADVERTISER 


Always begin your letter with the words: “I saw 
a in the old, reliable A. A.” Tou 
will find it will bring you a prompt reply and very 
courteous treatment. 























































Insurance for Poultry 


Ry correcting digestive troubles and de- 
sonous germs of disease, 


Froving the — 
ess Pou Pan-a-ce-a is a 
betes dy Beeey fb pny nsurance 
licy on the life of your poultry ; on the 
ealth of every chick. By its action on 
the digestive organs it compels the system 
to extract the largest possible amount of 
nutrition from the food,and quickly con- 
vert it into bone, muscle, fea ‘eathers, eggs, etc, 


_ DR. HESS 
Poultry Pan-a-ce-a 


is the prescription of Dr, Hess (M. D., 

D. V.8.) and cures gapes, cholera, roup, 
indigestion, leg weakness and the like. It is 
indorsed by leading poultry associations in 
the United States and Canada. Costs but a 
penny a day for about 30 fow)s, and is sold 
on a written guarantee, In setting 
hens sprinkle both hen and nest with 
Instant Louse Killer, and the brood will 
come off free from lice. 


1% Ibs. 25c., mit 


arantee 





Except in 


agyers, 40c. Canada 


12 Ibs. $1.25 and extreme 
25 Ib. pail, $2.50 West and South, 


Send two cents for Dr. Hess 48-page Poultry 
Book, free, 


DR. HESS & CLARK, 
Ashland, Ohio. 
Instant Louse Killer Kills Lice, 
































Investigate 


Poultry 
Business 


Write for a copy of my book 
which describes the profit- 
«able combinations of Egg; 
Broiler, and Roaster Farms. 






ives the prices paid ast e and poultry 
week by —— a ‘the pas ree years. It 
tells how an ken off each 


ake 
. “ asad rofitably 
marketed. Itshows how oe can make §2.00 on 
al winter roaster, It tells what_profits 
can made with each’ of ae popular breeds, 
and the costs of producti 

Thave hel capennndat elias money with 
poultry, y Mode! Incubators and Brooders 


hath se your needs are small or 
will furnish, wahous cherae, esti- 


peaks te 
oe Li plans for a comple juipment 
eed will insure iio without your spend: 


oy _ my complete literature. 


CHAS. A. CYPHERS 
3939 Henry Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
























Guaranteed ad R 


Free catalog—tells all. 


ake Your Choice. 


lati ng I eee 





ror CO., Box 13, Springticid, O- 














nicer 4a 


bator—cork mesd, 
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BANTA creas 


Boe wasy. 





Plowing Ground for Cor, 


4. C. DENNIS, MISSOURI, 





The time and depth to plow varies 
-as the soils differ so much in charac- 
ter. Even in some small fields, dif- 
ferent plowing is required. Land, al- 
most invariably, should be dry enough 
to work when plowed. There are 
some well drained, gravely land; that 
is not materially injured by wet 
plowing, but most soils will either run 
together like a concrete walk, or form 
hard clods if plowed wet. If the 
ground crumbles when turned over by 
the plow, it is all right. If it turns 
over slick and smooth, better wait 
awhile, for corn planted later, when 
the ground is in good condition, will 
be ‘ uch better than planted early in 
the mud. 

I once broke a piece of new ground 
from which the timber had just been 
cut, plowing deeply and turning nice- 
ly. I prided myself on the good uqal- 
ity of the work only to have an almost 
total failure of crop. Usually shallow 








| worn out. 


| quently of little benefit. 


| of land, 


| field and note 


; Sor, 


plowing~is best, say 4 inches deep. 
Some prairie land has a deep soil, 
which when farmed in the usual way 
| for a number of years, is apparantly 


On this kind of land, a 
deep plowing brings fresh soil to the 
top. The worn land is-turned under 
and is then only a subsoil. I would 
recommend deep plowing for this kind 


of land. Other land has a few inch- 
es of black soil with clay below. If 
| this is plowed deeply all the fertile soil 


is below the corn roots and is conse- 
For this kind 
shallow plowing is always 
best, Some ground is of such a nature 
that a shallow plowing causes it to 


| dry out quickly and in extremely dry 
) weather, the crop is damaged. 


Where the farmer is not familiar 
with the soil he is about to cultivate, 
it is a good plan to look over the 
the different kinds of 

By digging down 12 to 15 inches 
carefully observing the soil, a 


land. 
and 


| very good conclusion may be formed 


of the manner in which the ground 
may be broken to give the best re- 
sults. 


-— 


Budding Seedling Cherries—Most of 
my cherries grow along the fences and 
driveways from seeds. In spring when 
the seedlings are 1 to 2 inches in di- 





ameter, I cut off the top at about 5 
feet and -raise one shoot which is 


budded in early July. Cherries need 
pruning, cultivating and manuring 
like other fruits and do best on ground 
where peaches grow well. They need 
stable manure, bone and potash. I 
market my fruit with berries in the 
local market at about eight cents a 
quart. I think it would not pay to 
raise cherries with hired help. The 
birds get most of the early fruit here. 
Fruiting season commences about 
June 15 and lasts until about July 
15. The varieties ripen in about 
the order given here Knight’s Barly 
Black, Governor Wood, Early Rich- 
mond, Cumberland, Yellow Spanish, 
Elton, Black Tartarian, Mercer, Wind- 
Montmorency, English Morello 
The most profitable 
Spanish, Windsor 


and Carnation. 
with me are Yellow 


| and Carnation.—[Fred Miller, Wash- 


ington County, Md. 


Oyster Shell Scale—A. J., Pennsyl- 


vania: The apple twigs sent by you 
are infested with the oyster shell 
scale. This is a rather serious pest 
| upon apples at times. Prune the trees 
now as much as_ possible; thor- 
oughly scrape and wash the trunk 
and larger branches with a so- 
lution of whale oil soap at the 
rate of two pounds per gallon. This 





Sente-Beedor te ee. est 37,Ligenier.ind 


will destroy the eggs underneath the ~ 


scale and at the same time freshen 
up the tree. These eggs usually 
hatch the latter part of May and early 
June. If a spray pump is at hand, it 
can be used to spray the. trees thor- 
oughly. before the buds come out. 
Whale oil soap is advertised in our 
farmers’ exchange columns, 


SEASONABLE SUBJECTS 





Commercial Agriculture. 


Favorable Situation in Hay, 





Meadows have not come through 
the winter wholly unhurt. This jour- 
nal is in receipt of reports from the 
more important commercial hay sec- 
tions of the middle west and éastern 
states, and many of these tend to show 
considerable winterkilling of meadows 
in spite of generally mild weather, 
About the normal re-seeding of mead- 
ows is reported, but in many sections 
it is claimed much sod is being turned 
under to give way to corn and other 
grain crops, prices for cereals the past 
two or three years having proved 
relatively more encouraging than hay. 

It is evident that the 1905 hay crop 
is cleaning up nicely. None of our 
correspondents reports more than 30% 
in growers’ hands, and the majority 
claim holdings are around 10 to 15%. 
This apparently moderate, and would 
indicate no excess of old hay will be 
earried over. This statement is made 
with due allowance for the fact that 
new grass is making progress at this 
late April date and cattle are being 
turned out. 

The demand for hay has proved 
keen during recent weeks; this in 
marked contrast to the situation dur- 
ing the midwinter, when many mar- 
kets.were exceedingly dull. At con- 
suming centers east and west there 
appears to be a light proportion of 
choice hay among offerings. This has 


resulted in a fairly wide margin of 
prices between the poor and best 
grades. 





The Export Apple Season is rapidly 
waning, shipments from the United 
States and Canada in late April ap- 
proximating 8000 barrels weekly. Up 
to April 14 total exports this season, 
according to Mahlon Terhune, the 
New York forwarding agent, were 2,- 
151,245 barrels, These were cleared 
from New York, Boston, Montreal. 
Portland, Halifax and St John. Total 
for corresponding period last season 
2,229,738 barrels. The export business 
in American and Canadian apples the 
past winter has therefore been. fairly 
liberal considering the high prices rul- 
ing. In seasons of very low prices 
exports exceed the quantities named. 


Improve Existing Varieties—We 
are at the beginning of a new era in 
plant breeding. We are not only do- 
ing more actual work in breeding than 
we have done before, but the purposes 
that we have in mind in attacking the 
problems are different from the old. 
It is of no consequence either to pro- 
duce or to introduce a new variety; 
but it is of immense consequence to 
produce a line of plants having supe- 
rior efficiency for some specific pur- 
pose. Plant breeding is worthy of the 
name only, as it sets definite ideals and 
then works toward them witht pre- 
dictable assurance. We are to breed 
not so much for merely new and strik- 
ing characters that will enable us to 
name, describe and sell a novelty, as 
to improve the performance along ac- 
customed lines. It may be worth 
while to produce a new variety of po- 
tato by raising new plants from the 
seed bolls; but it is much more to the 
point to augment the mealiness of 
some existing variety. It may be 
worth while to have another large red 
apple, but it would be much more 
worth the while to have one of better 
quality for export. It is possible to 
secure a 5 or 10% increase in the ef- 
ficiency of our field crops; this would 
mean the annual addition of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars to the na- 
tional gain.— [Prof L. H. Bailey. 





Sugar Beets for Hogs—I have raised 
and fed sugar beets to hogs for ten 
years. Although I always feed them 
raw, I believe they would be of great- 
er value if they were cooked. I keep 
Chester White swine and am well 
satisfied.—[M. W. Mabie; Michigan. 











Care of Young Chicks, 





In order to have a good early ; 
turing pullet it is necessary that sj, 
get a good start, says Prof ¢. 
Graham of Connecticut, Storrs Exp 
ment station. The first two eke’ 
care is responsible to a great exten: 
for her success or failure eight mo) 


K 
crl- 


later. Feed, regularity of fee, 
cleanliness, and plenty of grit 
water are all important matteys 


Chicks should be carefully prot 
from storms and sudden chang: 
weather, since these together wit} 
low vitality of the parent are r<¢ 
sible for more deaths than is impr 
food.’ 

Poultrymen differ considerab! 
when the chick shall have it 
food. Good results have been 
when chicks have been permi 
pick a little sand or fine grit 
clean board when about 
to eat bread crumbs moistened j 
and squeezed dry. After tha 
any of the prepared chick food 
be fed about five-times a day til! 
chicks are two or three weeks 0! 
when they will do well on whe: 
screenings and need not be fed ne 
than three times a day. 

It is advisable to let the chicks } 
access to green feed at all times. Fin: 
clover hay, cut with an ordinary 
ter, is excellent, and also makes 
good litter to scatter the feed in 
is best, however, to give the lasi food 
at night on a clean board, letting ‘he 
chicks eat all they will and then re- 
moving the board. At other times care 
should be taken that they be kep 
hungry, or at least sufficiently so, to 
be eager to eat when fresh food is 
offered them. 


ted 


oe 
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Brooder Raised White Holland Turkeys 


FRANCES E. WHEELER, CLINTON CO, 








At Clovernook, we have better suc- 
cess raising our poults in brood: 
than tnder hens or' turkeys. For in- 
stance, the feed given our ducks : 
Wyandottes is not the right stuff fo 
poults and the old hen and turkey 
mothers will persist in dragging the 
babies where they have no busi 
This results in dire confusion 
frequently, death. With broode: 
have complete control of the situati 
A yard 8 feet high and 20 by 20 feet 
or thereabouts, well swarded, 
for a flock during the first ¢ 
three months, when they net 
range much larger. 

It is most economical and conv: 
fent to inclose a quarter or 2 half 
acre in 5 or 6 feet high, 2-inch n 
wire netting and range along one sid« 
the brooders and small yards, ~U 
30 birds in each. As a flock outgro 
its yard, the netting may be removed 
or the gateway opened into the big 
lot. The important point to remem! 
is, that as it is the nature of turke) 
to go on and on, the brooder rea 
poults, without mothers to bring then 
home, if given free range, are lost 
as they never return. At least, th 
is my experience with White Hollan: 

As to the brooders adapted 
poults, it answers best with us to h 
the hover and feed in the same com- 
partment. In fact, our brooder ! 
several advantages over others thal 
we have used. As the poults 
and artificial heat is no longer re- 
quired, the hover and tamp may be 
removed, the floor dropped a foot and 
a roost erected, without change % 
house or expense, 


sullices 


gTow 


acquiring a com- 
fortable, enlarged room. 

The yard should, with the scythe, 
be kept free from high grass and 
weeds, except an occasional bunch of 
the latter, if needed, for shade. Th: 
poults can thus be safely Iet ou! 
early to forage for grass, a 
gravel. Also, as they dearly love 








PRIZE DRESSED GEESE. 


Valuable lessons are taught at 
poultry shows especially where dressed 
poultry forms a leading feature. The 

of such exhibits is being felt in 


value 

Canada especially in the Maritime 
provinces and Ontario. These prize 
winning geese were exhibited at a re- 


cent show in Guelph, Ontario. 





dust path, a square of 8 or 4 feet may 


be dug up and mellowed, on the sunny 
side of a weedy clump of bushes, for 
their use. If the little poults are 


backward in learning to eat, a half 
dozen baby chicks introduced, will 
quickly teach them, In their drink- 
ing, it is very important that the water 
be taken away after they have wet 


their bills a few times; say in three 
to five minutes, Of course it must be 
tepid 

The formula of food which I like 
best is hard boiled eggs, chopped fine, 
mixed with about a pint of crushed 


crackers, a tablespoonful of charcoal, 
one of coarse sand and two or three 
of steeped alfalfa meal, squeezed dry. 


This has to be mixed by chopping and 
the hand not used, or it is reduced to 
a@ paste, and so unfit, It must be 
light and crumby. After the first 


week we mix in chick food and work 


the poults out of the soft, into hard 
grain, as fast as possible. 

For the first morning feed, -chopped 
onions are good as an appetizer, and 
again at night; also clover, steeped 
alfalfa, wrung dry. At first, for some 
ten days, feed five times, just what 
they will eat up clean and quick. Af- 
ter that, four times daily. Never have 
food for them to pick at. Same tem- 
perature and general care as in 
brooder raised chicks, with above 


described exceptions. 


Handling Young Geese. 


MRS MARTHA HALL, MARSHALL CO, IA. 








The ineubators are operated the 
same as in incubating hen’s eggs ex- 
turning and moisture. I al- 
ways turn goose eggs three times every 


cept in 


day. Goose eggs do not require any 
more moisture than hen’s eggs during 
the hatch, and they should be dipped 
at least three times in warm water of 
the temperature of the incubator 
during the fourth week of incubation. 
Before dipping I piace a blanket in a 
basket, folding it so one half of the 
blanket will cover the eggs, and as 
soon as dipped place each egg under 
the blanket never allowing them to 
lie in the water. The dipping process 


is not to supply moisture, but to soften 
he shell, making it easier for the lit- 
tle birds to break their way out. The 


eggs should always be covered thus 
during the dipping process to keep 
them from chillirig. 


Another point is in brooding. As 
soon as eggs are pipped in the incu- 
bator, I light the lamps in the brood- 
ers So as to have the temperature at 
%) degrees, dnd as soon as the birds 
are hatched and dried, they are re- 
moved from the incubator to ‘the 
brooder, letting them remain there 
from three to five days before feeding. 
The strongest birds are fed on the 
third day from hatching, the weaker 
ones on the fifth™ I always take them 
out of the brooder to feed and water. 
As soon as they are done eating and 
drinking they are placed again in the 
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' THE ONLY BROODERS! 


If you are going to buy a Brooder, you want a machine 
that is built right, for you are aware that you cannot expect 
satisfactory results from a Brooder that is not correctly ven- 
tilated, properly heated or built of any but the best material. 

The ventilation system must not be a direct draft. 

Direct drafts cause bowel trouble, 

Chicks die and you lose money. 

The warmed air must be evenly distributed. 

If not there will be hot and cold spots. 

The chicks will become overheated or chilled, and their 


growth checked. 
Soe nap wast to cmoend exfe, I It is inadvisable to have 


a lig we appreciate it is diffi- 

select the Brooder that will please best. 
If you any p itryman, the Editor of any 
poultey paper or any one versed in poultry matters, what 
aan, Yotnent exception, they answer “THE 


in 
the basic principles of 
it has been impossible for others 


to produce a safe Brooder—one that compares with the excel- 

lent principles combined in every sane of the Peep-O’-Day. 

the Peep-O’Day Brooder is seen and tried, others 

ee ae you no greater ment of superiority of 
su 

Peep-O’Day Brooders than the t they are endorsed po we 

a oe _. he 
Gowell says : m ve or 

best of caything fT kno Send me 20 of the No 4 a 

: , ie Ree Der Rein wank va 


Prof. 
fectly. We have had some ere weather, but the 
chicks entrusted to these Foster Mothers are thriving and 


Mr. A. F. Hunter: “While it may be to mak 
sues eave, eG bt nee: — 


PURITY POULTRY YARDS 


Berkley, Mesiete ge Va., Oct. 12, 1905. 
pe all Incubator Mfg. Co., Ithaca, N 


ssrUntl ‘this year I have been using several different makes 
of the best Brooders I could buy, some costing 

eting ms’ the advice of a friend, I ordered ‘from you 
one No, 3 -Day B , and put it into service along 
Fy the other raion and the results obtained it were 

far beyond my expectations. 

It requires less oil, is easier to clean and care for, and @ 
More even temperature can be maintained with less attention 
than with any other Brooder, with which I have had any ex- 
perience, which enabled me to raise a larger per cent. pa j 
chicks ant at less cost. The Peep-O’-Day is justly called 

“The Life Preserver.”” 

pry te en purchase and use of this Brooder this 
season, I have taken some of my higher priced ones as roosting 
coops for young stock, and expect to replace them next 
season with “P 0’-Day”’ Brooders. 

ours very truly, 


Its achievements have shown the Peep-O’-Day to be the 
best Brooder on the market. 

We want you to give us a chance to prove : 

—That the ventilation is perfect. 

—That the heat is easily distributed. 

—That the temperature is easily controiled. 

~That there are no drafts. 

—That the lamp is absolutely fireproof. 

—That the Brooder can be easily cleaned. 

—That it can be operated with less care and less expense 
than any other Brooder. 

There would be less money wasted on Brooders faulty in 
construction if more people insisted on being shown. 

You cannot wisely select a Brooder until you are familiar 
with the Peep-O’-Day. 


Let us tell you all about it. We will if you will send for a copy of our 1906 


Cote the = ermal illustration and d 


it also explains how every part 


lescrip 
a 9 ist made ~~ the time the rough lumber starts 


leted, and crated ready 








DEPT. 
Send for RA 


)-~ $y Be ts fece, if you ebivens 


CORNELL INCUBATOR MFG. CO. 


or dust. A perfect food for little chicks. 


ITHACA, N. Y. 


on Cornell Chick Food. 
is used. Contains no grit, 


Peep-0-Day Combinat 
F2 x36 x36 Inches. Price 


ao 


$162 






ton Colony rood! 














, Incu- any oe YyouR Sees . Perfect tp exnstousting 008 
tors, Live siNE Brooders—anything— anv, Gene ¢ SF - yoy it ~R. ection, Hatch es every fertile 
oss. ite for catalog to-day. 

it’s our business, Call or let us send you We will you how tostast GEO. Ht. STAHL, Quincy, 11. 


our Illustrated Catalogue—it’s free for the 


POU 







L R Ye. 
R [RY:: Fee 








MORE MONEY 





12°00. 


; §NCUBATOR 





















asking—it's worth havin for We send you our . 
Exes isior 7 Wire & Poultry Supply Cow, Hoes ~ “face abost “Bae and. ASBESTOS 
26 & 28 Vesey Street. New ork Cit: supplies. them. From 70 eties of thorcu re u 
‘ oe 100 per setting. Iliust trated booklet ag 

















SPREADING TEST 








EGGS 





Fantiecs Stock Yards, Fricks, P 

















30 DAYS. 








ou can use this American Manure Spreader a month FREE to 
oreve it is as represented. Upon receipt of your order, we will 


4 Spreader prom pty and fre the freight. Use it 30 days 
eveiee! yee don’t find it all we claim—send it back at our 
won't cost you a cent, 
We make ot this offer because we know what tlie ppeericen 
Manure Sp er will do. We know it will Pay for I 


You get this unusual opportunity because we make more high 


gtade Manure Spreaders than any of other concern in the world. 


That’s why we can give you this chance to test our Spreader in 


your own way in your own fields. 


American Manure Spreaders are made right. 
We are ‘old established eons aro mete buy everything in big 


quan \. $ we always get the very best at rook bottom _—— 
Our men are sapeeesoen. They have been building Manure 
Ss for many years 


This means the best possible machines at the lowest possible cost. 


We sell divect to you because we are able to give you much better 
value for your monty sae a better understanding of the machine than 
e always keep in close touch with our phe stand: 

e 8 


We do not belong to any Trust or 


any one else could. 


They tell us just what our Spreaders are doing, and we my 


ard of our machines sothatevery penny you pay us comes 
in full Manure Spreader value. 
bination. Wearean entirely Independent Concern. 


The American Manure Spreader of today represents the highest 


development in Agricultural Implement building 
It is absolutely modern and up-to-date. 
It is a sensibly and practically built machine. 
Nothing about it is exposed to unnecessary strain. 


strong and all are substantially put together. 


The American Manure Spreader doubles the value of every bit of 
manure you put on your land, It breaks up and pulverizes it thoro 
The distribution is uniform. Every foot of your land gets its share, 
and the manure is in such shape that it mixes-easily with the soil. 

ry using the Spreader A Month FREE, you can take time to 


pay for it. 
It may earn its cost before you remit us any money. 
Send for particulars of our generous proposition today. 
You will be well pleased if you do. 


If you tell the number of acres you cultivate, and how many 
y oh 


horses, cattle, sheep and hogs you keep, we can give you 
ment statistics as to value of your manure crop. 


Write to us today. Do it now!—before the matter has a chance to 


slip your memory. Address— 


AMERICAN HARROW CO. 
1230 Hastings Street 


There is no 
complicated mechanism to get out of order. Every partis made extra 


Detroit, Mioh. 


vy. 
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Cleveland-- 





Cream 
Separator 


Direct to You 
30 Days Approval Test 
Easy Running: 775" S 
Separator this isn’t an 


empty claim. The whole 
thing is summed up in 


* an easy to prove 
reason, The Cleveland is 
the only ball-bearing sep- 


arator made, 
The Cleveland has fewest 
parts and skimming device 
fs made of aluminum. Investigate. You 
will fin metal is non-corrosive, non- 
i us, milk t stick to it and there 
is no coating to wear off. We prove these 


gs. 
Long Life:— The Cleveland has the fewest 
parts of any separator made and 
gets results at the slowest speed, Parts can't 
wear out that are not there. The Cleveland 
is a guaranteed eee tame. P 
‘0 you from our own , 
How We Selt:- The only manufacturers mak- 
ing a high grade separator and selling it at 
a fair, square price and a fair, square plan. 
No money in advance. Nonotetosign. No 
fuse of any kind. The catalog tells you. 
Write for it. 





B, 62 Michigan Ave., N. W 
a ve. ° 
Dept. OMe relend onion” a 











a ts Oure the lameness and 
move the bunch without scarring the 
orse—have the part looking just as it did 
before the blemish came. 


Fleming’s Spavin Cure (Liquid) 


is a special remedy for soft and semi-solid 
blemishes — Bog pevia, 

Splint, Curb, Capped ovk, ete. 
a liniment nor asimple blister, but a remedy 
unlike any other—doesn’t imitate and can’t 
be imitated. y use, only a little re- 
quired, and your money back if it ever fails, 


Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 


Veterinary Adviser 

and ill tes ali kinds of blem- 
ishes, and gives you the information you 
ought to have before ordering or buying any 
kind of a remedy. free if you write. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemiata, 
8281 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, lll. 


A Ah 








oniy positive 
PERMANENT 


CURE ; 


~ 


A TED 
MAPA oatne PAY 


RAL. HEAVE 


eurth Avenue. 








Time tried. Stands every test. Spevin, Ringtone, 
all re 


ALWAYS ON HAND. 


Mniment for family use. All dru: 
no substi great boo 
Horse, 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


brooder which should always be: kept 


would not be annoyed to death with 
lice if Instant Louse Killer was 
sprinkled over the hen and into the 
nest. She cannot get away; the lice 


feast happily on the feathered martyr 
to maternal instinct. 


INSTANT 


LOUSE KILLER 


(Pewder or Liquid) 


will make the setting hen and aji her 
children happy. It destroys lice on 
pocttey stock and ticksonsheep. It 

ills bugs on cucumber, squash end 
melon vines, cabbage worms, slugs on 
rose bushes,etc, Instant Louse Killer 
is the original powdcr louse killer put 
up in round cans with perforated top. 
Be sureof the word “Instant” on the 
can—it has twenty-five imitations. If 
you willsprinkle Instant Louse Killer 
on the setting hen and nest, we will 
gessansee the brood will come off free 
trom lice; it is also a reliable disin- 
fectant and deodorizer, 


1 Ib. 25e. i Except in Canada 


and extreme 
3 ibs. 60c. | west and South. 


will Yorward 115: by sail oy ceorusn 
prepaid, for 35 cents. 
Soild on a Written Quarantee. 
Manufactured by 
D2. HESS & CLARK, 
Ashland, Ohio. 





Curb, Splint, & Swett 


, o ily 
yield to the great horse remedy. 





Morris Piains, N. J., June 14, 
Dr. B. J. Kendall Co., 
Dear Sirs:—Please send me your Horse Book. 
Kendall’s Spavin Cure is the best linimeat I ever 
; have used it for three geurs and always 
keepitonhand, Respectfully, W.E. Teets. 
81 a bottie. Six battles for $6. Greatest known 
geiste sell it. Accept 
tute. Our “A Treatise onthe 
** free from druggists or 


Dr. B. J. Kendall Co., Enesburg Falls, Vi. 




















A Lady can bold him, 





Cures Ki Runaways, Pullers, 
Shyers, a for Bit on Tes 


Daye’ Trial and circalar showi 
the four distinct 


ng 
ways of using it 
Prof, J.R.Beery, Pleasant Hill, Obie 
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high percen 
ter, which 


It will keep up condition, ap) 
best shape pao largest p 


Box 164, 





Between Hay and Grass 


in spring is the trying time with all stuck, especially cows. 


Use CONTINENTAL GLUTEN FEED, 


the only feed that replaces cotton seed meal and linseed oi! meal, owing to its 
of protein and fat, and containing no starch or heating mat- 
es ita high recommendable feed to feed during the summer 
months, 
tite, and flow of milk. It will put the cows in 
its all summer. 
leeders whose experience proves this and more. 


CONTINENTAL CEREAL CO., 


At this season 


Write us for statistics, actual 
dress 


Peoria, Ill. 


























See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 








| weight of the sheep. 


dry and clean as goslings are more 
sensitive to filth and dampness than 
little chicks, until their breasts are 
feathered. 

I never let my. goslings get wet, 
either by rain or drinking water. 
Little drinking fountains are used as 
for little chicks. The temperature in 
the brooders for the first week should 
be 90 degrees, thereafter 70. I never 
allow the goslings out of the border 
for the first three weeks except 
to eat and drink. Always feed 
light bread soaked in fresh sweet 
milk, Never feed sour milk or 
corn meal to goslings that are under 
six weeks of age. They should have 
plenty of green stuff such as lettuce, 
plantain, dandelion, tender grass, cab- 
bage, chopped fine. Sand they must 
have. While they remain in the 
brooder they should be fed three times 
a day. After three weeks if the 
weather be favorable, they may be al- 
lowed to run out, but should be placed 
in the brooder again at night. I sel- 
dom lose a gosling after it is once 
hatched. Goslings hatched artificially 
are stronger than those hatched under 
a hen or goose. They mature faster 
when raised artificially. It is the ideal 
way of incubating and rearing gos- 
lings. I market from 125 to 140 geese 
each season. All are hatched and 
raised artificially. . 

——___q>>______— 

Sheep Shearing—We commence clip- 
ping sheep May 1 to 15, according to 
the season. A shearing machine, and 
two men, one to run the clippers and 
one to turn the machine, will clip 30 
to 40 sheep a day, according to the 
Of course, with 
our Lincoln herd, the ewes scale 225 
to 250 pounds each, and are much 
heavier to handle than a little South- 
down sceling 125 to 150 _ pounds. 
Washing of sheep before shearing has 
been entirely abandoned in this sec- 
tion. The average clip of a Lincoln 
herd is about 14 pounds, of a Shrop- 
shire about 10 pounds and a South- 
down 7 to 8 pounds.— [Edward Walter, 
Chester County, Pa. 


Methods in Sheep Shearing—My ex- 
perience with shearing machines has 
been confined largely to hand power. 
I would suggest the use of engines for 
furnishing power. It requires dili- 
gence and a great deal of skill to hold 
the shears and sheep properly. With 
power supplied from an engine there 
is practically nothing to do but pay 


expenses and sharpen the knives. By 
holding the sheep firmly, one can 
operate the shears easily and the 


wool comes off rapidly. I have found 
that a man who has never had any 
experience shearing sheep by hand 
can use the machine and clipper 
without difficulty. In my opinion the 
best and also the most oily sheep 
ought to be sheared with hand shears. 
An expert can handle about 20 sheep 
per day by hand.—[A. G. McDowell, 
Stark County, O. 





Profits from Dairying depend to a 
great extent upon the kind and qual- 
ity of feed given to cows. The more 
progressive farmers are supplied with 
feed and ensilage cutters and find 
their machines to be genuine money 
makers. It might be accepted as an 
axiom that the use of the Famous and 
BHzzard machines manufactured by 
the Joseph Dick agricultural works 
means economy in the preparation of 
green or dry féed. Readers of this 
journal who are contemplating pur- 
chasing such machinery or desiring to 
become better informed with a view to 
possible future purchases should write 
the Joseph Dick Agricultural Works 
of Canton, O, stating that you saw 
their adv in these columns and would 
like one of their free catalogs. 





Pure Strain of Corn—R. F., Ohio: 
You can procure a pure strain of Yel- 
low Leaming corn from any seedsman 
advertising in our columns. The fol- 
lowing varieties are especially adapted 
Clarage, Reid and Leaming. 


for Ohio: 








Our Veterinary Adviser, 


Conducted for this journal by Donala 
V 8, professor of veterinary science at 1)}i;, 
of agriculture. 1 

Subscribers’ questions are answered 
free of charge, but for immediate persona) adyin 2” 
mail $1 should be inclosed. - The pres riptions p. by 
ed below can be put up by any druggist, but ren 
remedies for certain troubles are almost re 
named in our advertising columns and often ¢,.° 
advantageously employed for the very ailmen; ..° 
quired about. = 

Wind Galls—T. a & » Virginia. » 
a horse that has wind galls What 
causes them? Also has a hors. 
is slightly lame in each forefvo! 
wind galis are caused by strains 
they can be removed by using th, 
lowing: Mix two drams _biniodidea 
of mercury with 3 ounces lard. p 
on a little once a week and continue 
it for several weeks. 24, the cause of 
lameness is chronic founde: 
tice the feet with warm bran m: 
into bags and tied on the feet, (} 
the poultices twice a day and cont 
them for one week, then 
bar shoes. 


Mc latos; 
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Morbid Appetite—Sub, Penns, 
has cows that are well fed, but 
will leave clean straw and 
straw from the manure heap 
had been used for the horses’ be 
As a rule cattle prefer straw f 
manure heap to clean straw said s 
straw dees them no harm Catt] 
should have salt when they 
For this purpose have chunks o 
salt placed in the barnyard, o1 
mon salt put into troughs. 

Ophthalmia—J. E. Ne 
has a fine mare that has periodi 
thalmia. If bred, would h: 
likely have. poor or weak eyes? 
the mare’s eyes are naturally weak j 
is likely it' would follow in the colts 
but if the mare has naturally st 
eyes the periodic ophthalmia li not 
likely follow in the colts. 


Partial Paralysis—H. W. G 
ginia, has a horse that lost the 


nt it, 


f rock 


S., 





Vir- 
Ast of 


his hind legs a few days ag He 
seems a little better. What can be 
done for him? Mix four ounces sul 


phate of iron, four ounces nitrate of 
potassium and two ounces nux vom- 
ica. Divide into 24 doses. Give one 
ounce a day in bran mash until all 
are taken. 





Basket and Question Box, 


Almond and Pecan Trees—\rs §. 
H. R., Ohio:. Prof W. G. Gre: hor- 


ticulturist of the Ohio experim 

tion’ says that neither almonds 
pecans are reliably hardy in that lati- 
tude The almond tree is neur)) 
hardy as the peach tree, but it blooms 
very early and is quite liable to be 
killed by frost. Many attempts have 
been made to cultivate almonds in 
northern Ohio, but have been failures 
Pecan trees will grow there, but sel- 


as 





dom bear fruit. Prof Green thinks it 
is hardly worth while to cultivate 
them in that latitude. 

Meadow Grasses—F. T. N Y: The 





list of grasses and clovers you sent are 
all good. It would hardly seem ad- 
visable to sow a mixture of all those 
mentioned, unless for some special 
purpose. Let us know what sort of 
field you want to seed and for what 
purpose and we will suggest what 
would be best. A copy of our book, 
Farm Grasses of the United States, by 
Prof Spillman, and Clovers and How 
to Grow Them, by Prof Shaw, would 
be of great help to you. Sent postpuid 


for $1 each. 

Dairy Question Answered—M. &. J» 
New York: Prof Wing of Corne!! uni- 
versity says that skim milk directly 
from the separator, a few days old, 


will have no ill effect when fed to pigs 
four weeks old. He further says that 
the price charged per cow for app'y- 
ing the tubercular test will depend up- 
on the veterinarian doing the work. 


Wild Pigeons—A. R., New York: 
Any reader who knows where wild 
pigeons are to bo found in larg¢ bod: 
ies, as in former years, is requested 
notify editor. 


Growing Horse-Radish—H. J. 1. 
South Carolina: The article by Wi!- 
liam Miller on the growing and mar- 
keting of horse-radish appeared ! 
these columns December 5, 1900. 





The Development of a Large Dairy Farm. 





[From Page 553.) 
july 10, 1898. She has bred contina- 
ously down to the present time, and 

» is to-day, apparently just as strong 
and active as she was at five years. 
Her calves have been uniformly hand- 
sor ind valuable. She can still be 
depended upon, when fresh, for 30 
suarts of milk per day. 

With the advent of the registered 
Holsteins, came many changes at the 
farm. Milk checks were nearly dou- 
pled, without any material change in 
the expense account. As the male 
calves came, they were registered and 
sold; they brought in those days $30 
to $50 per head. The heifer calves 


were kept. In this way the herd in- 
ereased rapidly. The unproductive 
scrubs were weeded out and replaced 
with registered Holsteins. The cows 
were so long lived that it was no 


longer necessary for me to go out 
very two or three years to make a 
new investment in grades. The tide 
of adversity which had threatened to 
destroy me had been stemmed -and 
rolled back. Better times were at 
hand. Prosperity was in sight. With 
renewed confidence it was easy to win 
what had for so.long appeared a 
hopeless struggle. As I now look 
back upon those dark and gloomy 
lay it seems like some horrible 
dream, born in the night, only to be 
lissipated by the dawn of day. 


—— 
Farm Cheese Making. 


aor A. L. HAECKER, NEBRASKA. 


yncluded From Last Week.] 


For cutting regular cheese knives 
are best, one with horizontal blades 
and one with perpendicular blades. 
In case it is intended to make only a 
few cheese a wire toaster may be 
used, the wires about one-half an 
inch apart. First cut lengthwise) 
then crosswise of the vat or boiler 
until the curd is cut into cubes about 
the size of small kernels of corn. 

After you have finished cutting, stir 
the curd gently for about three min- 


utes, then heat slowly to 98 or 100 
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HOME CHBESE PRESS. 
degrees, constantly stirring gently 
while the curd is being heated; keep 
the curd at this temperature for 
about 40 minutes. To tell when the 
curd is sufficiently cooked, take a 
handful and press it gently, hold for 
a moment, then open the hand, and 
if the curd falls apart it is firm 
enough. 
PRESSING THE CHEESE. 

As soon as the curd is sufficiently 
oked, draw off the whey and fill the 
mold by taking a double handful at 

time and pressing it gently until 
he mold is full and well rounded up. 
Then take the cheese out of the mold 
and turn it upside down and replace 
tj Put on the cover and put to press, 

ich may be a simple old-fashioned 
lever press. The stick should be 
about 12 feet long. We are using a 
broken tongue and it answers the 
Purpose very well. A pail containing 
i tew cobblestones will answer for a 
woht 

Regular 
but 


Gouda molds are best, 
tin or’ wooden. receptacle 
answer if small holes are made 
in it for the whey to escape. The 
nheese should be from 8 to 10 inches 
in diameter and about 3 inches high. 
Set the box upon which the mold is 
to be placed about 3 feet from a wall, 
post or tree on which a slat is nailed, 
under which the end of the stick is 
placed. Put a circular board about 
© inches in diameter on the mold, on 





this rest the stick. Do not apply full 
pressure at first, but let the pail hang 
about half way between the mold and 
the end of the stick. Let the cheese 
remain a few hours in the press, then 
take out and dress. 

To dress a cheese first put it in 
warm water, take a piece of linen 
cloth about 6 inches wide and long 
enough to go around the cheese and 
lap over a few inches. Wrap the cloth 
smoothly around the cheese, folding 
the edge down over the sides; then 
put a circular cap on each side—a 
couple of circular cloths made large 
enough for a gallon butter jar will 
answer—and return to the mold. Put 
both under the press, moving the pail 
to the end cf the stick. Leave the 
cheese in the press for about 20 
hours, then take out and salt. 


SALTING CHEESE. 


The cheese may be either dry salt- 
ed or brine salted. Brine salting is 
the better way. Make a solution of 
salt water as strong as it can pos- 
sibly be made; put the cheese in this 
and sprinkle some salt on the ex- 
posed surface. Leave the cheese in 
this for two -days, turning them every 
12 hours. For dry salting, rub salt 
on twice a day for three or four days; 
then put the cheese on a shelf in the 
cellar, turning and rubbing them with 
the palm of the hand every day the 
first week or two, after that twice a 
week will suffice. 

The finished cheese should be oc- 
casionally washed with a cloth damp- 
ened in warm water, and if they geta 
rough rind use a brush and warm 
water. The temperature best adapt- 
ed for curing is from 55 to 65 degress, 
and the air should be moist as pos- 
sible. The cheese will be ready for 
use in from two to four months. The 
lighter the cheese is salted the sooner 
will it be ready for use, and the more 
the curd is cooked the slower it will 
be in ripening and the longer it will 
keep. 


-> 
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Feeding for Profit—in using highly 
concentrated stock food directions 
should be followed carefully. Indis- 
criminate feeding of stock food is not 
the best policy. The live stock feeder 
or general farmer should exercise 
great care in purchasing stock food. If 
you want full particulars on this sub- 
ject, write Dr Hess & Clark of Ash- 
land, O, for their illustrated free 
booklet. The little trouble this will 
take will be amply repaid... Be sure 
to mention this journal when writ- 
ing. Dr Hess Clark will kladly 
answer any questions you may ask 
about diseases of your live stock. 





The Care of Horses in the spring is 
particularly important considering the 
stress of farm work, and the necessity 
of the animals being in prime condi- 
tion. Many farmers experience great 
difficulty in handling galls, and will 
hail with satisfaction a cure for this 
annoying trouble. The Bickmore Gall 
Cure Company of Old Town, Me, an- 
nounces in another column a gall cure 
with @ guarantee of money back in 
case it fails to fulfill its promises. 





“I saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 


ABSORBINE 


Removes Enla 

SSR 
y or Swelling, 
Cures Lameness, Allays Pain 
ing the horse up. Does not 
or remove the hair. $2.00 a 

ered. Pamphlet 1-C free. 
ABSORBINE, JR., for mankind, 81.00 
bottle. Cures Synovitis, woeng & ge 
3, Gou or Rheumatic posits, 
Varicocele, drocele, 

Seanins mba daly by 


W. F. YOUNG P.D.F. 51 Monmouth St. Springfield, Mass. 











MILK AND CHEESE 





- Just facts—that's all you 
want. Facts can’t hurt you nor Tubular Cream Separators. 
Facts prove Tubulars outwear all other makes five to ten times over. 


On August 2d, 1904, we started a No. 9 hand driven Dairy Tubular, 
rated capacity 900 lbs. per hour, on the hardest test a separator was 
ever put to—an endurance test to last until the wearing parts give 
way. This Tubular has now run 50 hours a week for 43 weeks—and 
is stil running. Every'week of this test is equal to a year’s service 
in a ten cow dairy. No other separator made could stand such 8 test. 


24 Years’ Work—No Repairs 43 Years’ Work—75c Repairs 

1,200 Hours run............ 2,150 

Pounds scparated.... 1,080,000 Pounds separated... 1,985,000 
Terns of crank....... 8,156,760 Turas of crank..... 5b, 658,070 
Turns of bow!l........1,152,000,000 Turas of bow!. ......1,864,000,000 
@U mused .. .. .......005 8 quarts Oil used..... » esee 5\ quarte 
About 4 min. Time olling About 7 min. 

Nene Time adjusting...... 10 min, 

None Repairs...... ; 7S ceate 


After 24 weeks, the balls in the frictionless bearing supporting the 

bow! showed wear. This was natural, for each had rolled over 

32,000 miles. Renewing balls cost only 75 cents and ten minutes ad- 

justing, yet made this Tubular as good as new. All Tubulars are equally 

durable. Catalogue P-100 tells about them. Write for it today, 
THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CoO. 

Toronto, Canada West Chester, Pa. Chicago, Mlinois 


FOUR CENTS MORE 


FOR NO. 1 CREAM 
THAN FOR NO. 2 


The creameries of the country have become so. convinced of the increased 
value of thick cream over thin cream that many of them are paying a premium 
on cream containing 30 per cent or more butter fat over that containing under 
30 per cent. ’ 

One of the largest buyers of cream in the West, the Hanford Produce Co., 
of Sioux City, lowa, issued in January the following statement to its cream shippers. 

**We are going to ofler a premium of 4 cents per pound butterfat 
for what we term No. 1 cream. 

FIRST GRADE cream shall consist of all hand separator cream 
which is delivered at least twice a week in winter and three times per 
week in summer, this cream to be delivered reasonably sweet and testing 30 per 
cent or more. 

SECOND GRADE cream shall consist of all hand separator cream 
delivered in good condition not less than once a week or testing less than 

per cent.” 

Under these conditions patrons should buy only the cream sepa- 
trator that can skim a heavy cream, The 


UNITED STATES CREAM SEPARATOR 


can skim a heavier cream than any other and do it without clogging. The 
U. S. has the record of skimming a cream testing 65 per cent. And remem- 
ber also that the U. S, holds the World’s Record for clean skimming. 

It gets the mest cream and will deliver as heavy a cream as you want. 

Write for copy of our fine, new, 1906 separator catalogue. It tells why 
the U. S. can skim the grade cream ; how it made the World's Record 
for clean skimming and many other things you should know before you put any 
money into a cream separator. Write for a copy today—do it mow while you 
think of it. Ask for catalogue No.409 and we'll send it quick. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE C6O., 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 


We probably have a selli i vicinity, and if will gi his 
ptper nt gy ty a buses to thow you « U. 5. Spano 





Dame when we you | 
if you want to see one. 





WOULD YOU BUY? 
If you knew for sure of a calf food that would 


perfectly take the place of milk, at far less cost than 
price of milk, would you buy it? 


TRIANGLE GALF FOOD 


<a article. It means big. calves and leaves 

whole milk. 8 repared grain 

product, cost is low. Write tor “fotails to 

Chapin & Company. Box 18, Buffalo, N. ¥_ 
a 


———$—$—$— 


DEATH TO HEAVES | NEWTON'S 


GUARANTEED_». A Specific for Wind and Throat 

















troubles, 25 years in Veterin- 
ary practice, 14 years on the 
market, proves its worth. 

to two cane will effeet 
® permanent cure for 
Heaves, $1.00 per can. All 
or sent direct, express prepaid. 
Send for booklet of endornemente. 


THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toledo, Ohio 
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HORSE’S SORE SHO 


our and this 
Paper aad we will mall you a 
FREE SAMPLE 


SECURITY GALL CURE. 





ULDERS CURED FREE 


Cures sore 5 or 

backs while harnessed or idle 

SECURITY REMEDY CO. 
Minneapolw, Mina. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year, 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advanee, 
$1.50 per year. (A year’s subscription free for a 
club of two new subscribers.) Subscriptions can 
commence at any time during the year. Specimen 
copy free. Foreign subscriptions, except Canada, 
$2, or 8s 4d per year, postpaid. 

RENEWALS=—The date opposite your name on 
your paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your 
subscription is paid. Thus Jan07 shows that pay- 
ment has been received up to January 1, 1907, 
Feb07 to February 1, 1907, and so on. When pay- 
ment is made, the date, which answers for a receipt, 
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DISCONTINUANCES—Following the general 
desire of our readers it is our custom to continue 
this journal to responsible subscribers, and to such 
as subscribe through agents, wntil notified that its 
discontinuance is desired, If you do not wish“the 
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Homestead Building 
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489 Lafayette Street Marquette Building 
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Aid for Earthquake Sufferers. 





Boundless calamity has. befallen 
San Francisco and other sections of 
California. Earthquake and fire have 
destroyed unnumbered lives, and mil- 
lions upon millions of property. Dis- 
tress is universal. Necessity exists for 
instant relief in most generous pro- 
portions. Who gives quickly, gives 
doubly. 

Subscriptions to the relief fund may 
be sent American Agriculturist, New 
York City, and will be forwarded to the 
proper authorities in California. For 
many of. our readers this will probably 
be the most convenient means of for- 
warding their contributions. Checks, 
drafts or money orders should be 
marked “For earthquake relief” and 
made payable to American Agricul- 
turist. 

In addition to gifts from adults we 
urge that every child be encouraged 
to contribute its mite, if only a penny, 
a nickle or a dime. It is a wonder- 
fully helpful experience for the chil- 
dren to embrace this opportunity to 
do something, and to prove that they 
are part and parcel of a great people, 
animated by a common purpose for 
the relief of our afflicted brothers and 
sisters. We also urge that teachers 
and parents make this great catastro- 
phe the subject of interesting lessons 
for the children in physical and po- 
litical geography. The incident affords 


a chance to bring the work of the 
schools into direct touch with events 





Education 
into touch 


and problems of daily life. 
should thus be brought 
with daily work and events, instead of 
being so utterly divorced from com- 
mon life. 


a> 
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A New Business for Farmers. 

A new and promising industry is 
almost assured. The house at Wash- 
ington has passed by an almost unan- 
imous vote the bill to take the tax 
off alcohol when denaturized, so it 
cannot be used for human consump- 
tion, but may be used for fuel, light, 
power, or other industrial purposes. 
The bill now goes to the United States 
senate and it behooves everyone to 
write to both the senators from his 
state at Washington to complete the 
enactment of this measure without 
delay. 

The result should be to establish 
distilleries at many country points for 
the manufacture of denaturized alco- 
hol. After it gets to be produced on 
a large scale, this fuel will probably 
be cheaper than gasoline or naphtha, 
and yet its producers should be able 
to pay a good fair price for the pota- 
toes, beet pulp, sugar cane, sorghum 
or other starchy or sugary substances 
used for the distillation of denaturized 
alcohol. 

Distilleries conducted on the co-op- 
erative plan ought to be profitable in 
many country’ districts, much as co- 
operative creameries are owned and 
operated by the dairymen themselves. 
We are investigating the methods of 
manufacturing this. stuff, cost of 
equipment, etc, and farmers or oth- 
ers who had any experience along this 
line, we would like to hear from. It 
is a great thing for the temperance 
movement also that denaturized alco- 
hol is a burning fluid, and cannot be 





used as a destroyer of men and wo- 
men, as is the case with common al- 
cohol. 

If the senate acts promptly, this 


new industry may afford a profitable 
home market for the crops of 1906 
in some sections of the country. 


-— 
—_ 


The noticeable lack of vigor in the 
calves of dairy cows under long coa- 
tinued high pressure feeding, and the 
too frequent losses of the same, brings 
up the question as to whether any 
means can be used to prevent such a 
result. Calves from such cows _are 
of the very class which it is most de- 
sirable to raise. It would seem that 
sacrifice must be made in some direc- 
tion, or this process will continue. 
Where shall it be? It may be brought 
about in three ways. The first is to 
lower somewhat the pressure of feed- 
ing and be content with less of pro- 
duction. The second is to give the 
cows more exercise in the sun- 
light on warm days. The third is to 
curtail somewhat the lactation period, 
that the cows may have opportunity 
during which to store up reserve power 
in the system against the more trying 
period of milk giving. These may be 
acted upon singly or more or less in 
conjunction. It remains for dairymen 
to say what they will do in the matter. 
With reference to this question they 
certainly ought to do something. 





The educational value of the farm- 
ers’ institutes has long been properly 
recognized, The past winter and 
spring have seen a number of in- 
stances of “farm institutes on wheels.” 
These have been conducted through 
the cv-operation of the railroads, not- 
ably west of the Mississippi river, in 
Nebraska, North Dakota, etc. The 
past few weeks have seen similar work 
carried en in assachusetts, New 
Hampshire and Vermont, and plans 
are now under way for covering the 
important agricultural section of 
Maine. Meanwhile, the old and well 
established custom of farmers’ insti- 
tutes and field meetings, conducted lo- 
cally, must not be lost to view. It 
should not be necessary (but is) to ut- 
ter a word of caution to the program 





EDITORIAL 


committee. Cut out long winded intro- 
ductions and preambles, make the talks 
intensely straightforward and practical, 
and above all encourage the farmers 
in attendance to ask questions. Every 
farmers’ institute should be divested 
of formality. Then at the proper time 
thoroughly advertise the dates and 
speakers in your local and agricul- 
tural papers, and compel the farm- 
ers to come out. 
<a> 

In studying the cropping systems 
adapted to different types of farming 
in various sections of the country, the 
United States department of agricul- 
ture desires the dates of planting and 
harvesting the crops. Farmers, as a 
rule, do not make records of these 
operations. During this season if 
farmers in the various sections will 
keep records of the time of planting 
and harvesting their various crops and 
send these data direct to Prof W. J. 
Spillman, agriculturist in charge of 
the grass-and forage plant investi- 
gations of the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture at Washington, 
D C, they will do him a great favor 
and help along a geod work. Strange- 
ly enough, it has been found exceed- 
ingly difficult to get reliable informa- 
tion on this subject. Farmers ordi- 
narily de not remember accurately 
the dates of such events and they 
should, therefore, record the facts. 





The pot has called the kettle black. 
Railroad officials now come to the 
front and make open charges that 
the big western packing concerns have 
for years been cheating the former 
through under-billing. They say the 
ackers have misstated the charac- 
er of the goods shipped, and have 


also shipped heavier packages than 
the bills of lading called for. The 
railroads also claim that other big 


shippers in the east are following 
practices which wrongfully cut into 
the just profits of the railroads. The 
latter are now endeavoring to work 
reforms and intimate that some spe- 
cific cases may be taken before 
the interstate commerce commis- 
sion. These would no doubt make 
highly interesting exhibits. 


<> 
> 





Even the earthquake could not ma- 
terially injure California agriculture. 
While buildings, factories and ma- 
chinery were thrown down or injured 
by the convulsions in town and country, 
we have yet to learn that the surface 
of the ground anywhere was sufficient- 
ly torn up to do material injury to 
orchards, vineyards or smaller crops. 
The most direct injury to agriculture 
appears in the dislocation of water 
pipes and the cracking of concrete 
construction in irrigation works Of 
course the agricultural interests of 
the Pacific coast are severely injured 
by the interruption to traffic, and the 
destruction of a great consuming mar- 
ket like San Francisco. But the whole 
situation again demonstrates that, 
while man is but a pigmy before the 
forces of nature, agriculture proves 
the safest vocation of man even in the 
convulsions of natural forces. 


The fact is significant that what 
may be termed protein plants are not 
furnished by nature in anything like 
the same abundance as plants not rich 
in protein. The protein plants proper 
are the legumes. Nature never covers 
the ground with these as she does 
with the grasses proper, which are 
non-leguminous. The nearest ap- 
proach to covering the ground with 
legumes is found in the United States 
and Canada in the extent to which 
wild peas are found in the brush lands 
of northern Minnesota and the Cana- 
dian northwest. The cereals are near- 
ly all non-leguminous. The same is 
true of the coarse fodder plants as 
corn and the sorghums. Nature here 
as elsewhere bestows her best gifts 
with a sparing hand. The lesson is 
plain, center energy in the growing 
of profitable legumes. They are best 











| The Breath of Spring 


is in the air and the Easter season has ag: 
exemplified the triumph of life in natu: 


ain 


The winter is past—the flowers appear on 
earth; 
The time of the singing of dirds is come 

The fig tree putteth forth her green ji 
And the vines with the tender grape pi 

smell. 

Sentiment and practical farming va) best 
go hand in hand at this season, in the actiy. 
ities of stirring the soil, in seeding, in oy)t;- 
vation. On May 5, American Agriculturis; 
will print a very helpful article relating to 
the growing of cowpeas. This is writtey | 
by PROE “J. W. PINCUS, of New Jersey | 
who has made a thorough study of the je, , 
umes in that state. 

Another helpfu! article to appear ‘next 
week describes methods of handling lambs 
for profit. It is written by J. S. Woop. 
WARD, of western New York, a highly 
successful breeder and feeder. 

Other features for next week—but wait ang | 
see. | 


tne 


@ good 














adapted for making eflsh and 
and for enriching the soil. 
also higliy palatable. 
PRE SAE 

In considering the farm labor prob- 
lem, the farmer who pays and treats 
his men as he would like to be treated 
soon gains a reputation for this kind 
of thing. He has less trouble than 
others in securing good men. The 
man who pays and treats his men as 
he would not like to be treated him- 
self has to take what men he can get 


milk 


They 


are 


He thus has to pick frem those men 
who have already been picked over 
men who have not given their former 
employers a fair equivalent for their 
wages. Thus the hired men who do 


not give satisfaction gravitate to like 
farmers who do not; and those 
do to the farmers who show the 
spirit. Better yet, these latter 
men frequently become farm 
themselves; the others rarely do, and 
when they do, have a tough time of it 
Brace up boys! 


who 
right 
hired 


owners 





Arrived at New York City last week 
35,000 aliens. What is to be done with 
this flood of immigrants reaching our 
shores? Fer one thing, the federal 
authorities might do good service 
both to the aliens and to agriculture 
by encouraging in an intelligent man- 
ner some of the better class of for- 
eigners to locate in farming sections 
where labor is needed, rather 
in the congested cities where it i: 


than 


— 

Too much care cannot be exercised 

in buying widely advertised goods. In 

this respect this journal protects its 

subscribers through its guarantee 

printed in another column on this 
page. 





National Apple Day—The apple 
is eminently an American product 
and there is an _ 8 increasing 
mand for it with passing 
The prime object of having a national 
apple day, which should be kept 
steadily in view, is for the purpose of 
disseminating proper information and 
assisting in all possible ways, every 
means for producing a better quality 
and larger quantity of better and 
fancy appfes than is generally seen 
in the public markets. Much timely 
instruction on this subject is sent out 
by horticultural departments, stat? 
and national, but it is net wholly 4P- 
preciated by orchardists. When 
national apple day shall have 
been firmly established it will pave 
the way to much profitable discus- 
sion preceding the day and to 
many timely comments which will 
naturally follow that day. Such con 
tion of things will naturally draw many 
questions and discussions. The idea 
of urging the people as far as possible 
to have a general diet of apples © 
that day would be very encouraging 
to growers and dealers.—[James 
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Handley, Dlinvis. 








SAN FRANCISCO WIPED OUT 





Earthquake Followed by Great Confla- 
gration—Many California Towns in 


Ruins. 

California has suffered a terrible dis- 
aster by earthquake and fire. On 
April 18 San Francisco was practically 
wiped out, and towns north and south 
of ‘there lost heavily in life and prop- 
erty. All of the business part of San 
Francisco was destroyed, and most of 
the residence sections. The loss of life 
there included about 500 people. The 
property loss was about $300,000,000. 
A violent earthquake shook the city 


at 5.15 in the morning. The big 
puildings in the heart of the city 
crumbled, and especially disastrous 


was the effect upon frame buildings, 
which were more numerous in San 
Francisco than in most modern cities. 
The first shock lasted about two min- 
utes. It caused the city’s water sup- 
ply to be cut off, and when fires burst 
forth in the wrecked buildings, as they 
did at once, there was no water with 
which to fight the flames: Bursting 
gas mains added to the fury and rapid 
spread of the conflagration. 

Other shocks much less severe in- 
creased the damage during the day. 
The property loss was beyond accurate 
estimate in the city, but great as was 
the loss by earthquake, the terrible 
conflagration following caused far 
greater loss. The loss of life was 
heaviest in the cheaper lodging houses 
of the congested part of the city. The 
large business buildings contained 
very few people, because it was so 
early in the morning. The occupants 
of the large hotels were practically 
all able to escape. Quite a part of 
the loss of life and serious injuries 
was caused by people rushing from 
the quaking buildings, as they did at 
once, and coming under the falling 
debris from the housetops. Not a few 
were burned to death. 


VAIN BATTLE WITH FLAMES, 


The firemen of the city fought with 
great desperation to check the flames, 
but they were rendered almost heip- 
less by the fact that the water sup- 
ply was cut off. Their work consist- 
ed in rescuing as many people as 
possible from the’crushed and burning 
structures, and in blowing up build- 
ings with dynamite in the vain hope 
of thereby checking the spread of the 
flames. As the hours of the first 
three days and nights passed, the hor- 
ror and desolation increased. 

The business part of San Francisco 
was left in shapeless ruins and ashes. 
The flames spread in all directions to 
the water front, and to the outskirts 


of the city inland, sweeping away 
hundreds of palatial residences and 
thousands of homes. 


GREATEST DISASTER IN AMERICA. 
San Francisco was a city of 400,000 


people, and ranked ninth among the 
cities of this country. The disaster that 
has befallen it ranks beyond any that 


has ever visited an American city. The 
only city that can be compared with 
it is Chicago. The great fire there of 
October, 1871, caused a property loss 
of probably $200,000,000. Apparently. 
the property loss of San Francisco was 
a half greater. The Boston fire of 1872 
and the Baltimore fire of 1904 were 
great conflagrations, but the property 
loss in each case fell well below $100,- 
000,000. The actual loss to business 
interests in San Francisco was pro- 
portionately much larger than one 
would suppose from the figures given, 
compared with that of Chicago. 

The outlook for the future is some- 
what brighter for San Francisco than 
was the case with Chicago. After the 
Chicago fire the insurance companies, 
many of them, went into bankruptcy 
and did not pay the claims for losses. 
While San Francisco will not be able 
to collect all, yet a very large per cent 
of the loss from fire and dynamiting 
buildings in the work of attempting to 
check the fires will be paid. It is in- 
teresting to note that more than half 
of the fire insurance carried in San 
Francisco and California was by for- 
elgn companies. 

DAMAGE IN OTHER TOWNS. 


: Outside of San Francisco great dam- 
ase was done. Oakiand, Sacramento, 
San Jose, Berkeley, Almeda, Santa 
Rosa, Agnews, Palo Alto, Santa Cruz, 
Salinas, and many other towns suf- 
fered heavy property loss. Five per- 
Sons were killed at Oakland, about 50 
at San Jose, and several scores at 
Santa Rosa, At Agnews, where the 





state insane- asylum collapsed, many 
of the 700 inmates were buried in the 
ruins. 

One of the most distressing cases 
was that of Santa Rosa, a city of 7000 
or in Sonoma county, north of 
San Francisco. It was one of the most 
beautiful little cities in the world and 
center of a rich fruit and wine district. 
There the loss of life and property was 
especially heavy, considering its size. 
Other towns north of San Francisco 
that suffered badly were Healdsburg, 
Geiserville, Cloverdale, Hopeland and 
Ukiah. All along the coast to the 
south, even further south than Los 
Angeles, there was great damage from 
the earthquake. At Los Angeles the 
damage was not great. Im southern 
California, Brawley was yractically 
wiped out. The extensive and beauti- 
ful buildings at Stanford university 
in Palo Alto were considerably dam- 
aged. Among the buildings that suf- 
fered worst was the costly and ornate 
Stanford memorial church, which was 
recently completed. 

Among the important industrial 
plants wrecked by the earthquake 
was the great Spreckels sugar beet 
factory 118 miles south of San Fran- 
cisco, a picture of which appears on 
page 564. The Pacific Milling com- 
pany factory at Santa Clara was badly 
damaged. 

PROMPT RELIEF WORK. 


There was great embarrassment and 
delay in communicating with the out- 
side world, because telegraph and tele- 
phone wires were down all along the 
coast. AS soon as the awful calamity 
was known, offers of assistance were 
sent from all over the country and re- 
lief funds have been gathered and 
sent on as rapidly as was possible. 
The government rendered such aid as 
it was able to give through the naval 
and military stations on the coast, 


‘and the army rendered effective serv- 


ice in San Francisco in protecting 
property from plunderers, who sought 
to profit from the great disaster. In 
several instances thieves who were 
caught in the act of breaking into 
wrecked buildings, were shot down 
and killed. Congress hastened to 
make an appropriation of $1,000,000 
to aid the homeless and injured and 
later appropriations will make $1,500,- 
000, The National Red Cross joined 
in the relief work. 
THE CAUSE OF THE EARTHQUAKE. 


There has been a great deal of spec- 
ulation as to the cause of the earth- 
quake. Coming so soon after the 
great eruption of Mt Vesuvius, and 
the earthquake shocks that produced 
disastrous results on the island of For- 
mosa, many have very naturally in- 
clined to a belief that the California 
earthquake was caused by, or in some 
way related to the trouble in Italy 
and the far east. It seems, however, 
that scientists are divided in opinion 
many holding that the California 
earthquake was due to an entirely in- 
dependent cause. 

The scientists tell us that the moun- 
tain ranges along the Pacific coast are 
still young and in the making, that 
they are steadily rising, and one the- 
ory of the earthquake is that as the 
earth crust has been gradually raised, 
a section partially cracked and slipped 
upward or downward, producing the 
results on the surface that were so 
disastrous. 

MUCH WORSE THAN CHARLESTON. 

The worst previous earthquake we 
have had America was that of 
Charleston, S C, in 1886, but in the 
latter city the actual loss of fe was 
comparatively small, and the destruc- 
tion of property was largely among 
buildings of an antiquated and cheap 
construction. Forty-five were killed 
and the property loss was $10,000,000. 

Many people are greatly concerned 
lest there be some repetition of the 
horror that has visited California. 
The state has often been shaken be- 
fore but previous shocks have not 
been very severe. Already the city of 
San Francisco and the ether towns 
and cities that suffered with her, are 
pushing forward to clear away the ru- 
ins and erect greater and better cit- 
ies in the place of those destroyed. 


_ > 
Roosevelt Reform Ideas. 


Pres Roosevelt has made a speech 
that is widely discussed. He disap- 
proves “the man with the muck rake,” 
who has gone too far with alleged 
exposure of graft. The periodicals 
that. have for some time made a busi- 
ness of exposing corruption, he says, 
have attacked many good men and 








WHAT THE WORLD IS DOING 


have said so much about bad ones 
that the public have grown disgusted. 
The president urges vigorous exposure 
and punishment of public and business 
corruption but wants people to look 
up some of the time and seek the good 
in life. 

A sensational part of the speech was 
the declaration of his conviction that 
we shall ultimately have to consider 
the adoption of a progressive federal 
tax on all fortunes, above a certain 
amount, given away in life or be- 
queathed at death to any individual, 
such taxation to be aimed at the in- 
heritance or transmission in their en- 
tirety of those fortunes swollen be- 
yond healthy limits. He wants gov- 
ernment supervision of corporations 
that do an interstate business. 

The occasion was at the laying of 
the corner stone for the house of rep- 
resentatives’ office building at Wash- 
ington. The ceremony was in accord- 
ance with the ritual of the Masonic 
fraternity, of which the president is a 
member. Pres Washington, a Mason, 
assisted at the laying of the corner 
stone of the capitol under Masonic 
auspices as did later presidents when 
other government buildings were 
erected. 

The new building and a similar one 
for the senate will contain an office 
for every member of the congressional 
bodies and will be the handsomest 
office buildi in the world. They 
will cost $10,000,000. 


Important Divorce Decision. 


An important divorce decision has 
been handed down by the United 
States supreme court. It is in effect 
that no court can grant a valid divorce 
unless the defendant is personally 
within the jurisdiction of the court or 
unless the offense for which the di- 
vorce is granted was committed with- 
in the jurisdiction of the court. 

In the case decided a man and 
woman were married in New York, 
separated immediately after the cere- 
mony and never lived together. Years 
later the man moved to Connecticut, 
got a divorce there on the ground of 
desertion. He married again and has 
a number of children. The first wife 
caught him in New York long enough 
to serve papers on him seeking legal 
separation and alimony. The New 
York courts granted her petition hold- 
ing the Connecticut divorce void be- 
cause the wife was not in Connecticut 
when the alleged desertion occured 
and was not when the divorce was 
granted. 

The. highest court in 
now affirms the decision. 











the country 
The effect 





may be to open thousands of cases 
whete parties have gone from one | 
state to another to get a divorce. The 


legal status of thousands of couples | 
and of their chilrden is in grave doubt. 
It ought to result in a rush to make 
divorce laws strict and uniform. 


Railroads Say Packers Cheat Them. 


A row is on in the west between 
the big railways running out of Chi- 
cago and the meat packers. The rail- 
roads openly charge the packers of 
cheating them by misstating the char- 
acter of the goods shipped and of 
shipping heavier packages than the 
bills of lading called for. 

alleged sample package has 
been presented and weighed and then, 
upon representation that a big ship- 
ment of apparently similar packages 
was in fact like the sample, the whole 
lot would be accepted for shipment 
and freight paid accordingly. The 








railroad ls say dummy samples 
have been used and that heav- 
ler goods and goods of higher 


rating than those represented have 
been sent habitually. So that the 
packers are really owing the railroads 
a few millions of dollars for freight. 
They have set out to make the pack- 
ers settle now. 


a> 
el 


The new $2,000,000 Christian Sci- 
ence church at Boston will be dedi- 
cated during the day of the annual 
communion, June 10. Thousands of 
Christian Scientists from various parts 
of the world will go to the “mother 
church” at Boston to be present upon 
that occasion. 








The free alcoho! bill has been passed 
by the house at Washington by a vote 
of to 7. There is hope that it will 





also pass the senate but its fate is 
uncertain, 
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Every Boy 
Listen! 


We want to say a few 
plain, honest things to 
you, if you are between, 
say, twelve and sixteen 
years old. 


Only one boy out of a 
great many boys ever 
amounts to anything of 
consequence. 


The other boys are 
proud of being rough. 
They think they will be 
“dudes’’ if they keep 
themselves cleanly 
washed and neatly 
dressed. They do not 
love clean, healthy out- 
door games and sport, 
and plenty of it. They 
like better to loaf on 
street corners and bra 
about what they will do 
when they are men. 


The “other boys” 
when they grow up to 
be men, will, nine times 
out of ten, be working 
for some other man. 
They will be cheap men, 
who can only “make a 
living” by hiring out to 
some other man. 

Our advice is: Take part of the 


time—not all, by any means— 
for something that will fit you to 
be that other man when you grow 
up. Start now to train yourself to 
be the man who hires men. Don’t 
grow up to be one of the hired 
men. 

We want you to work for Tue 
Saturvay Eveninec Post and 
Tue Lapres’ Home Journat. 

The commissions are large, and 
so are the prizes. Some boys on 
our staff have won as much as 
$500. You can take your own 
time for it and still earn money 
easily. Other boys have done it; 
so can you. 

Write to us and we will tell you 
how some of them did it. - Then 
you can do as they did and earn 
and win as much. 


563 





Tue Curtis Postisninc Company 
1620-E, Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The national grange, following the 
initiative of several state granges, is 
pushing an agitation for the employ- 
ment of state prison convicts in the 
making of public highways. At the 
suggestion of the Ohio state grange, @ 
bill was introduced in the legislature 
looking toward convict work on the 
roads. Some are opposed to the prop- 
osition. They think it may prove un- 
kind to convicts to work them on the 
highway and perhaps may be unpleas- 
antly suggestive of crime to the rising 
generation. 

The New York state grange and the 
Delaware state grange have recently 
appointed special committees to inves- 
tigate the feasibility of grange life in- 
surance, committees to report at the 
next annual session. New Hampshire 
and Pennsylvania already have com- 
mittees of this kind. 

The trade contract system of the 
Michigan state grange is proving emi- 
nently successful. Trade arrangements 
have been made with some 40 differ- 
ent business houses. The aggregate 
business for the year will amount to 
nearly 400,000 and will result in 
turning over to the state grange 
treasury over $7000. Because of this 
revenue subordinate granges are not 
required to pay anything to the state 
grange when new members are init- 
jated. This has served a good purpose 
in encouraging granges to work for 
new members. The fuil fees have re- 
mained with local granges to enrich 
respective treasuries. The money thus 
secured has been used for building 
and furnishing halls and sheds for 
horses, and for other improvements. 

A speaker said at a recent grange 
meeting in Maine that the first state 
grange could hardly find a hall in 
which to hold its meetings; but now 
every city in the state was bidding 
for these meetings. The grange in 
Maine now numbers 52,000 members, 
has 92 grange homes and $1,000,000 
worth of property. 

The grange fire insurance companies 
of New York state are carrying about 
$1,000,000,000 in insurance on farmers’ 
property. 

The organization of grange national 
banks is being pushed by the Pennsyl- 
vania state grange. One was recently 
organized in Tioga and another will 
soon be organized in Cambria county. 

The grange .store or Patrons’ ex- 
change at Herkimer, N Y, is a paying 
proposition. Last year the total sales 
were over $85,000 and a dividend of 
50% on the capital stock was declared. 
The par value of the shares is $10. 

Since the last state meeting, Illinois 
has organized a new grange. There 
are 76 granges in the state with a 
membership of about 2975 in 32 coun- 
ties. 

-_—_— 


Grange Notes. 


NEW YORK. 


The report of state-grange proceed- 
ings has been sent out by Sec Giles. 
The report of the 33d annual session 
held at Geneva covers 228 pages. 
Granges that have not already re- 
ceived this report can get it by writ- 
ing Sec W. N. Giles at Skaneateles. 

The outlook for the grange in Her- 
kimer county has been about normal 
since the annual meeting at Geneva. It 
would be almost impossible to organ- 
ize many new granges in this section, 
as the field is practically now covered. 
The increase in membership is grad- 
ual and healthy. There are to be two 
new grange halls dedicated in this 
county, one at Van Hornesville and 
another at Mohawk. One hall is al- 
ready completed and’awaiting dedica- 
tion and the other will soon be ready. 
Brother J. H. J. Watkins, one of the 
state speakers, delivered a series of 
lectures in Monroe county recently. 
The next Pomona meeting will be held 
at Grange Temple in Herkimer, May 

. No special arrangements have yet 
been made fer summer meetings but 
Pcmona Master Rasbach of Herkimer 
is to arrange for the state speakers 
for the summer meetings. 


Watertown grange recent'y held a 
very interesting meeting. Four appli- 


cations were received, two of them be- 
ing by demit from Perch river grange. 
The trustees were instructed to build 
new walks which they will do at once. 
The secretary read a letter inviting 
Watertown grange to meet with South 
Rutland grange at the regular quar- 
terly meeting June 21. The invitation 
was accepted. The third and fourth 
degrees were conferred on several can- 
didates. 

At the recent meeting of Adams 
grange State Master Fuller was pres- 
ent, instituted a juvenile grange and 
made some very appropriate remarks. 
The next regular meeting will be held 
April 28. 

At the last meeting of Great Bend 
grange 35 were present. Ten applica- 
tions were presented and two members 
reinstated. The third and fourth de- 
grees were conferred on a class of six. 
The next regular meeting will be held 
April 28 at 1.30 p m and will be a 
first and second degree meeting. It 
is hoped that all those whose applica- 
tions have been presented will be 
present at this meeting. 


At the recent meeting of Lorraine 
grange one candidate was elected to 
membership and two were instructed 
in the first and second degrees. 
Demits were granted to Brother and 
Sister Fulton who are about_to re- 
move to Oswego county. Much re- 
gret was expressed at their going. 
The next meeting will be held April 
27 when the third and fourth degrees 
will be conferred. - 

The Wayne county Patrons’ fire re- 
lief association had in force on Jan- 
uary 1 a total of 3335 policies, cover- 
ing $6,898,737. The average cost of in- 
surance~for 28 years has been $1.34 


per $1000. 
I organized one new grange at Port 
Leyden and one new grange hall was 


built at Belfort. Our Pomona is con- 
stantly increasing in membership being 
composed of many of the leading 
farmers and their wives. The major- 
ity of the granges are represented at 


our Pomona meetings. The Pomo- 
na is held during the summer 
with different granges of the 


county upon their invitation. The next 
meeting will be held with the Barnes 
Corners grange, Thursday, June 7. 
State Master Fuller is expected to be 
present. In all probability the Sep- 
tember meeting will be held with the 
Beaver's Fall grange. The December 
and March meetings are always held 
at Lowville—[P. E. White, County 
Deputy. 

Denmark grange No 535 in: Lewis 
county is live and prosperous, Up to 


ORGANIZE AND EDUCATE 


the middle of April, 59 new members 
had been added this year with several 
applications on hand. This is con- 
sidered a very fine showing. State 
Lecturer Sheperd was present recently 
when 40 members stood in line to be 
instructed in the first and second de- 
grees. He considered it one of the 
rare opportunities in his work to face 
so large a class. Farmers of that sec- 
tion stand firmly with the order and 
much good is being accomplished.— 
[P. E. White, County Deputy. 


The next regular meeting of Farm- 
ington grange No 431 will be held 
May 5. The program will consist of a 
violin solo by Julius F. Aldrich; Hints 
on corn growing by John E. Baker; 
The farmers’ garden by A. G. Reeve; 
Vegetables as a medicine, Dr O. J. 
Mason; recitation, John Robbins; in- 


strumental music Mrs L. S. Bower- 
man; discussion, Which yields the 
most gain, fruits, cereals or vege- 


tables?; and an exhibition of shells. 


- 


Surplus Farm Capital. 


Under this caption the Wall street 
journal last week printed a suggestive 
editorial. At last, Wall street is wak- 
ing up to the fact that the farmer 
is @ more important factor to be con- 
sidered in financial centers than rail- 
way stocks. 

Sooner or later it will be necessary 
to make the distinction in the study of 
currency and finance between surplus 
farm capital and surplus trade capi- 
tal. Farming in the United States, 
through the greater part of its history, 
has been marked by scarcity of capital 
along with abundance of land. Now 
that the lands are being more fully oc- 
eupied, and free capital has become 
cheaper because more abundant, an 
increasing proportion of the working 
capital of the country is not only put 
into farming for permanent invest- 
ment, but also remains in the rural 
communities as a working reserve for 
expenditures in improvements, in lux- 
uries, or in whatever line the tastes 
and interests of farmers may choose to 
expend it. Gradually the financial 
economy of farming is differentiating 
itself from the economy of commerce. 
They are still related, but nevertheless 
distinct. * 

“The once common idea that surplus 
hastened to city banks to hibernate, 
and then hied to the country with the 
coming of spring is increasingly a 
thing of the past. Farm capital can 
employ itself profitably nearer home. 
It is beginning to find ways of earn- 
ing something while waiting for op- 
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portunities to invest in lands, », 
make improvements in farm met} 
and properties. Millions of this 
plus are also going into that in: 
gible form of investment which 
ealled education. No proportion 
the population is doing this more ex; 
fully than the people who live on th 
farms of the country. They belic-: 
it pays. They believe in giving t) 
own children a better chance 


they themselves have had. It take, 


considerable cash capital to carry » 
such ambitions, but it helps to a 
eount for the fact that the cou 
is getting along swimmingly, 
plenty of.capital, while the mor. 
center of the western hemispher: 
writhing in stringency. In Kar 
for instance, a state mortgaged to 
peration ten years ago, the bank c 
missioner reports that the farmer 
posited $10,000,000 in the banks j 
period of 70 days recently. 

“It is high time to realize that « 
growing and crop-moving sections 


very largely capable of financing thei; 


own industrial as well as their 
commercial operations. The dem 
tor currency from the eastern mo 


centers by the southern and wes ern 


centers in the fall and spring ar: 
so much for farming purposes as 
local commercial uses, to take th 
place of the withdrawals of farm cap 
ital for actual operations. This gi. 
farming a financial independe: 
which ought to be fully appreciate. 
any plan for the permanent imp 
ment of our financial system.” 
Eatillieesai 
Effectiveness of Spraying—FEx; 
rience has proved that it pays to s 
not only fruit trees, but vines 
vegetables of all sorts with 
preparation that will effectually 
vent the depredation of insect 
When farmers first learned that s 
ing would save them’ thousand 
dollars annually, they experime: 
with crude home-made arrangem: 
but in the end found it cheaper 
better to purchase sprayers, 
scientifically by men who had 
ied the subject. Probably the be 
these sprayers are those made by 
William Stahl Sprayer Co., of Qui 
Il, Any farmer whose fruit tr 
are menaced by insect pests can 
tain valuable information by writi 
for the free catalog issued by 1} 
William Stahl Sprayer Co., Quir 
Ill, mentioning this journal. 
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WORLD’S LARGEST BEET SUGAR FACTORY DESTROYED LAST WEEK BY THE CALIFORNIA EARTHQUAKE 


This great plant, 118 miles south of San Francisco, was practically- wrecked by the earthquake of Apri! 18 
The factory belongs to the Spreckels Sugar Co, located in the town of Spreckels, near Salinas, Monterey county, 


Cal. It will cost $2,000,000:to rebuild and refit the plant. 


This factory has 


afforded a home market for over 


30,000 acres of beets annually, and has worked nearly 500,000 tons of beets in a single season, paying out more 


than $2,000,000 for the crop of a single year. 
hours, producing nearly 600 tons of sugar daily. 
Tigated by a complicated and costly system of pipes and ditches. 


located by the earthquake. 


It is in the center of the 


The factory was able to’ consume 


tons of beets per day of 24 
beautiful Salinas valley, which is ir- 


These water works have been seriously dis 
A singular result of the earthquake in this valley is the appearance of frequent 


groups of sprouting geysers or boiling sparks of mud. These holes are sometimes 50) feet apart, in other places 
more distant, and are overflewing considerable areas of very fine land 
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Maryland Farm Items. 


G. 0. B. 





Maryland farmers have 
cently pought and taken possession of 
farms near La Plata. Cecil farmers’ 
club at last meeting discussed a num- 
per of interesting : subjects; one mem- 
per said oats at 33 cents paid to sell 
and buy bran, but when oats were 
same price of bran feed the oats. A 
member said last October he bought a 
sow and 11 pigs for which he paid 
$30. Sold them in March for $153.50. 
A member related an instance where 
plowing under a ery heavy growth of 
green peas had soured the land for 
four years. 

The junior gunpowder agricultural 
club was recently the guests of W. H. 
Wight of Baltimore county at his Kin- 
The topic discussed was 


The 


jock tarm. 
poultry raising. Mr Wight has an ex- 
tensive poultry plant. The members 
greatly e njoyed the inspection of poul- 
try and brooder houses, incubator 
puilding, and the many ladies present 
were delighted with the 800 young 
White Wyandottes of various ages. 
The directors of the Hartford county 


agricultural association have decided 
to discontinue holding the annual fair 
at Belair. The ground will be sold. 
There seems to be general regret 
among the farmers at the decision. If 


less money had been used in horse 
racing perhaps things might have 
been different. When fairs become 


agric ultural horse trots they do not 
live long. 

The truckers of Baltimore county 
have formed an association for mutual 
assistance in securing favorable con- 
ditions in selling, marketing, prepara- 
tion, and shipping of crops. Capital 


stock will be $25,000 divided into 5000 
shares. It plans to do away with the 


also suggested the 


It is 


re- | 
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| EGGS AND POULTRY.—Continued. 








| GIANT BRONZE TURKEYS, America's largest 

d in: Winning recently at greatest 
$8 up; hens, $6 up; eggs, 
to $12 dozen. Guaranteed as represented. BIRD 
BROS, Box 30, Meyersdale, Pa. 


“MANOKIN WHITE LEGHORNS SATISFY—No 
experiment, b 12 = -4 heavy laying, from best 
blood in America, and eggs at farmers’ 
prices. ROBERT B. PUSBY. Princess Anne, Md. 








EGGS from high scoring S C Rhode Island Reds, 
$2 per 15; er “Pekin ducks, $1.50 per ll; 
Cayuga ducks, $1.75 lL I pay all express 
charges. ARTHUR HEISEY, Rheems, Pa. 


4 EGCSBrouze turkeys, $3 per 13; Langshans, In- 
dian Game, Leghorns, Plymouth 
Rocks, Guineas, ber oudans, Muscovy duck $1.50; 
stock No L CLARK BSEOS. Freeport, O. 


THOROUGHBRED heavy laying White Wyan- 
dottes, Rhode Island ry Buff Orpingtons and 
Barred Rocks. Eggs, $1.25 per 15, $3 per 4. IVY- 
WOOD POU TLTRY FARM, Mhvendahe Pa. 


WHITE WYANDOTTES—The world’s greatest 
utility fowl, from heavy laying strains. Exggs, $1 

per 15, $4.50 100, Satisfaction guaranteed, HARRY 
L. EDEBURN, West Middlesex, Pa, 


WHITE WYANDOTTES—Famous 213-egg strain. 
Eggs for a short time only by mentioning this 
paper, $1.2 sitting, $% 100. BONNIE VIEW POU 
TRY FARM, Montgomery, N Y. 


GENUINE BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK, 8 © 
B Leghorn and Mammoth Pekin ducks. s, 85 
cents per 15; Plymouth Rock hens $1 each. C. 
C. COOPER, Cobham Wharf, Va. 


BARRED ROCKS—(Thompson, Gardner). Eggs, 
$1 15, $2 30, $3 50, fertile, securely packed, from 
large, fancy, heavy ‘laying stock, B. H. ACKLEY, 
Laceyville, Pa. 


WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS, Buff Plymouth 
Rocks and Rose Comb White Leghorns. Gilt-edge 
stock. Eggs, 7 cents each. R. C. HINKLE, Mil- 
lersbure, Pa 


PRIZE WINNERS-S C White Leghorn cockerels, 
8 C White Leghorn eggs, $1 15; $5 100; Barred Rock 
eges, $1.50 15; $6 10. M. W. THOMPSON, Green- 
ville, Del. 



























































middleman, ~— - vAN 
: > . SILVER LACED WYANDOTTES—15 eggs 9 
association build large storage houses cents, 30 eggs $1.50, 50 egus $2.50, 100 eggs $1. Dol- 
where farm produce can be taken] jars farm range. JOHN W. VICKERS, Pied- 
every day, so as to control prices. mont, O. . 
— aS F ha Ad ti . on Mgr nage one —— om. — 
lerrets, pigeons, hares, etc. page 
Farmers xe ange ver Ising 10 cents. List free. J. A. BERGEY, Box F, Tel- 
= . ford, Pa. 
Five Cents a Word 3% SINGLE COMB crys LEGHORNS laid 
819 eggs in December. 15 eggs $1, WH $3. This pen 
READ BY 500,000 PEOPLE WEEKLY for sale July 1. ALMOND K. DENNIS, Cameron, 
THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- =” a 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
FIVE cents a word, you can advertise anything EGGS AND CHICKS from cclonied Single 
you wish to buy, sell or exchange. Combe White Leghorns, bred for business and 
THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the | beauty. Write FRANK EDSON, LeRoy, N » a 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts a — —— 
as one word, Cash must accompany each order, EGGS, » cents each, from Barred Rocks, Bradley 
ind advertisement must have address on, as we | strain. Also Mammoth Bronze turkey eggs, $3 for 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. ll, A. E. SOUTHWICK, Franklinville, N Y. 
‘OPY must be received Friday t narantee _ Ey omer 
inestion In tesue of the following week. Adve, | WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS—Direct descend- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO | ants from prize winning stock. Eggs, $2 per 16. 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but MRS W. A. DICKINSON, Trenton, Ky. 


will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 









NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus making 
i small adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘“‘Farmers’ Exchange’’ adver- 
ising only five cents a word each insertion. 

Addre 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 
EGGS AND POULTRY. 

REDS, REDS/ REDS—Genuine. original Macom- 

ber, Tripp stock. We visited their birthplace in 


Rhode Island many times, Our improved stock 
sent all over the United States. Eggs from 700 
selected layers, Large, wn, fresh, fertile eges, 
two sittings $2; 4 sittings $3.25. Fifteen years with 
— Free cirewar. WAQUOIT FARM, Waqnoit, 
as, 





BARRED, 
White 
Brown 
ducks, 


BUFF and White Plymouth Rocks, 
Wyandottes, Black and White Minorcas, 
and White Leghorns, Mammoth Pekin 
$3 each; $7.50 for trio. Eggs, $2 for 15; $3.75 
for %; $5 for 45. Duck eggs, $1.50 for 11; $2.73 
for 2; $ for 4. EDWARD G. NOONAN, Mari- 
etta, Lancaster County, Pa. 

SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS—E. G. 
Wyckoff, “business and beauty” strain. Madison 
Square winners, To customers mentioning this 
Paper, eggs, $2 per sitting for short time only. 
Catalog of Leghorns and’ Wyandottes free, E. G. 
WYCKOFF, Ithaca, N Y 
“2-EGG STRAIN— Single Comb White Leghorns 
exclusively, Bred for utility and beauty. All stock 
Drvperly mated. Ten to 18 birds to a pen. Eggs 
from these matings, 15 $175, 100 $& Infertiles re- 
placed. Circular, laying records and testimonials 
free. A trial order will convince you. GRANT 
MOYER, Fort Pisin, N Y. 


"RHODE IS: ISLAND AND REDS, Light Brahmas, White 
and Bared Rocks, White Wyandottes and Leg- 
horns, Hardy, prolific, farm bred, pure stock. For 
birds (moderate prices), or eggs to hatch at 8 
ceuts each. Write WALTER SHERMAN, Seaside, 
Middletown, Bf, 














EXHIBITION BARRED ROCKS—(Bright Haw- 











kins), vigorous, prolific. Eggs, 15, $1; 100, $5. Cir- 
cular, A, L. MILES, Laceyville, Pa. 

MAMMOTH PEKIN DUCK eggs, I $1; 4 
Black Minorcas, White Leghorns, 15 $1. GEO W. 
DERIDDER, Ballsten Spa, N Y. 

BARRED 3 pullets, $1.25 each. Mammoth 
Brouze turkey iozen, LANDON POUL- 
TRY YARDS, y, Af Va. 

EGGS—15 $1, @ $2: White Wryandottes, White 
Leghorns. Bred for size and layers. G, B AB- 
COCK, Jamestown, N Y. 

EGGS—Fancy Single Comb Buff Leghorn and 
Orpingtons. Circular free. WILLIS WILSON, 
Chandlersville, 





BARRED ROCK and Rhode Island Red 
sale, 75 cents for 13; $ for 100. J. G. suoomalae 
Elkins Park, Pa. 





POULTRY CATALOG FREE—Reasonabie prices, 
satisfaction guaranteed. FAIRVIEW FAKM, 
Shrewsbury, Pa. 





RHODE ISLAND REDS—Rose Comb, the lead- 
ing fowl now. 15 eggs $1.50. M. M, MIESE, Lan- 





caster, O. 

emt BS and White. Eggs and stock 
for J. E SCHNURRENBERGER, Austin- 
town, O. 





THOROUGHBRED WHITE WYANDOTTES—15 
eges, $1; 100, %. EARLE M, LYNAM, Newport, 
Del 





HOUDANS exclusively. Hotching cam. $1 
15, % per 40, L. A. JOHNSON, So Dayton, n'y. 


12 ROUEN DUCK EGGS $1; young Homers, 15 
cents pair. JAS TAGGART, Northumberland, Pa, 





GENERAL INTEREST 





BARRED ROCKS—Eers and stock. Exes, $ 
10; $1 6. «& Y. BYRN, Cambridge, Md. 





50 BUFF ROOK EGGS, $3. BRANCH VALLEY 
POULTRY YARDS, Telford, Pa. 





EGGS from 
White Leet A mag White Wi Wyeetetions — om 
Rhode Island Reds, 


cabe ' 
Write for prices, FAIRVIEW POULTRY AND 
STOCK CO, Winston, Ealem, N 


ROSE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS, 3% egzs $1 
D. Woodburn, Ky. 





BUCKEYES -RED ~ FEATHER FARM, War- 
Ten, V. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 





TO START TREES ae a) wash them with 


trees grow well. J 

remedy. Sold in barrel lots 31-2 cents per 
po 5v- 0, Poe’ 
Plant Diseases t free. 


Write JAMES GOOD, 
pies Maker, “0-41 No Front &t, Philadelphia, 
a. 


APPLE TREES, 


three years old, 5-3 to 34 dia, 
4 to 6 feet high, $1.50 per dozen; $7 per 100, Fol- 
lowing varieties: K 1 Greening, King, Fameuse, 
Gano, Red Astrachan, Sutton Beauty, Wolf River, 
Yellow Transparent and Baldwin, Freight paid on 
all orders, 100 trees and up.» OAKLAND NURSBR- 
IES, » Manchester, cu 





FOR SALE—Cowpeas, $1.25 to $1.50 bushel; crim- 
son clover seed, $5.50 bushel; onion sets, $2 to $2.50 
bushel; second growth seed potatoes, $3 to $3.3 bag. 
JOSEPH E. HOLLAND, Milford, Del. 





CORN—Early  Mastoden 
guaranteed, §225 bag, 
PACKARD, Seed 


ENSILAGE SEED 
pleases all. Germination 
two bushels. Check with order, 


Specialist, Dover, Del. 


GLADIOLU S—Cowee's World's fair strain bulbs, 
3 to 7 cents each; 100,000 fruit and shade trees. L. 
F, DINTELMAN, Belleville, 








VEGETABLE PLANTS—All kinds, transplanted, 
greenhouse grown, hardened, Write for prices. 
WARD DAVIS, Zion's Grove, Pa. 
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NEW INCUBATORS, slightly discolored by flood, 
Latest improvements. Guaranteed sound. Perfect 
— A few WW8-egg size, $10.50 each; 2ié-egg, 
$1 each; (regular price $18.40 and $28). Rare op- 
portunity. Standard hatchers less than coxt to 
make. No circulars on these. Send cash with 
order at once. Regular incubator and brooder cat- 
alog free if you mention this paper. CORNELL 
INCUBATOR COMPANY Ithaca, N ¥Y, 


LITTLE GEM HATCHERIES cost only 30 cents 
each. Over 60,000 successful poultry raisers use 
a = free. F. GRUNDY, Morrisom 
ville, ‘5 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


I WANT TO BUY, or contract for the manage- 
ment of some industry, located in the country, 
within 50 miles of New. York city, New Jersey pre- 
ferred, Address INDUSTRY, cay of John F, 
Randolph, 16 Whitehall St, New York Gity. 


WARRINER’S chain hanging stanchions are “ 


_- 


just 





perfect,” writes Henderson Supplee of Conshohoc 
ken, Pa, Send for booklet to WALLACE RB, 
CRUMB, West St,, Forestville, Ct. 

CANS—We are manufacturers D cans, labela, 
solder and supplies for packers canned gooda, 
Write for prices. ROBINSON OAN CO, Dept 3, 


Baltimore, Md, 








POTATOES—Bovee, Cobbler, Endurance, Fortune, 
Hustler, Reliance, Ohio, Thoroughbred. CHARLES 
FORD, Fishers, NY. 

PIE PLANT, strawberry plants, fruit and shade 
trees. SAMUEL ©. DE OOU, Burlington Co, 
Moorestown, N J. 


DAHLIAS, 2 kinds, 
Mass. 





$1. H. BURT, Taunton, 





LIVE STOCK. 


$23,00—GRAND SPECIAL SALE—$23,000—Con- 
tinued for 30 days, Have already disposed of thou- 
sands of dollars worth of registered Holsteins 
through my grand special spring sale. Every de- 
partment is still complete and I have over 200 
head to select from. Special cut prices on cows, 
service bulls, yearlings and calves. Join the pro- 
cession, start right this spring, Illustrated circu- 
lars and valuable information sent freee HORACE 
L. BRONSON, Dept G, Cortland, N Y, 


LONG ISLAND HOLSTEINS—The Edgewater 
herd of registered Holsteins is the largest and best 
on Long Island. Popular strains, grand individuals, 
all registered and fully guaranteed. Special prices 
on cows, calves and service bulls. Also grade dairy 
cows of all breeds, heavy milkers.s W. RB. 8 
LECK, Huntington, Long Island, N Y. 








PEDIGREED BERKSHIRE PIGS, 8 and 10 
weeks old, $10 and $12 each, Also first-class Berk- 
shire pigs, 8 and 0 weeks old, $% and $7 each. 
Write for <7 HUDSON VALLEY FARMS, 
Glens Falls, N Y. 


INGLESIDE HEREFORDS—Owned by 8S. W. 
ANDERSON, Blaker Mills, W Va. A choice lot of 
bulls and heifers for sale. Also some fine Polled 
Hereford bulls. Write for catalog and price. 




















LARGE, IMPROVED YORKSHIRES, young 
stock, $3 up; Jersey bull calf, from test cow; 
Barred Rocks; eggs, 5 $1. LESTER J. WIL- 
LIAMS, R 3, Conneaut, O, 

OHIO IMPROVED CHESTERS, very best 
strains. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write us what 
you want. Prices reasonable. CROSSROAD FARM, 
lattsburg, N Y. 

FOR SALE—A pair of horses, dark bay, age 5 
and 7, hight 15 1-2 hands, weight 2300; price $325. 
JOHN F, BONHOF?, Little Valley, N Y. 

REGISTERED AYRSHIRES—Ball, 2 years, cow, 


bull and heifer calf; also Morgan stallion and mare. 
DR BUTTERFIELD, So Montrose, Pa, 


THOROUGHBRED BLACK ESSEX pigs, 
thrifty stock, the kind that pays. 
LAFFERTY, Little Valley, N Y. 





good 
CHARLES 





a BERKSHIRE PIGS, best we ever raised, show 
or breeding; pairs - akin; all ages. Write CLARK 
BROS, Freeport, O. 





IMPROVED LARGE ENGLISH YORKSHIRE 
swine from imported stock. A. A. BRADLEY, 





large enough 


TWO BERKSHIRE sows, to 
boars. WM MULLIGAN, 


breed; also two service 
Rocklet, N Y. 





FOR SALE—?-year-old Berkshire boar, eligible 
2 go. Best offer. VANDERERG, Jamaica, 


PERCH®RON and French Coach stallions, Collig 
pups. ELWOOD AKIN, Auburn, N Y. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 











CARLOADS mg POTATOES, hay and straw 
. al or small consignments of poultry 

and other Produce ——— & BRO, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Established 1 


POTATOES by carload: apples, poultry, 
sola. F. J. HOOVER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


HIGHLY BRED COLLIE. pappies, _Champi 
strains, FRED BOWMA re, pemplen — 





eae 











DALMATION (Coach) puppies, 8 weeks F. 
M. WARNOCK, Charleroi, Pa, my 
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will trade for farm 
Ave, Newark, N J. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half @ Million People Each West 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


WALL PAPER, dirt cheap, 
products, VINES, 111 Roseville 























439 Lafayette Street, - New York City 

ACRES, with stock and tools, for only $1600; 
kegp 8 cows, plenty of wood and timber; 100 bar 
rels apples in season, pears and plums?" house, 9 
rooms, piazza, painted and blinded; barn, 36x36: 
stable, 25x26; shop and hennery; all in good repair; 
shaded by maples; pleasant view of village; few 
steps to neighbors, 11-2 miles to village; 4 cows, 
mowing machine, horse rake, plow, cultivator, disk 
harrow, farm wagon and rack, hoes, shovels, ete, 
all included for only $1600; $1000 down and easy 
terms; full details in “Strout’s List, No 15,” @ 
circular describing and illustrating hundreds of the 
best trades, selected from more than 3000 farms 
listed for sale; 5 to 400 acres, $500 to $20,000, Write 
to-day for free copy. E. A, STROUT, Dept 45, 
1) Nassau St, N Y¥ City. 

THIRTY YEARS SELLING FARMS, residences, 
stores, etc, everywhere. Catalog free to intending 
buyers, Owners wishing to sell call or write PHIL- 
LIPS & WELLS, A%, Tribune Building, New 
York. 

FLORIDA—For investments, homes, farme, fraii 
poultry and cattle ranches. For particulars 
literature, address BOARD OF TRADE, lalatka, 
ria 





~ MARYLAND FARMS produce 30 bushels wheat, 
3 tons hay; 50 for sale. O. M. PIRNELL, Snow- 
hill, Md. 





THREE FARMS FOR SALE—Buy direct of own- 
er and save middleman’s profits. BOX ©, Allen, 
Ma. 


Flor- 





10 “AC RES | fine orange and vegetable land. 
ida. Must sell. J. DEWEY, Edwards, 


——2 





MARYLAND FARMS FOR SALE—Catalog free, 
COBEY & CHARLES, Federalsburg, Md 


WEST & 





FARMS-All kinds. 
KOONZ, Box A, Ballston Spa, 


‘ rane. GRANT PARISH, 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


5 Cents Per Word 


Catalog free. 
N Y. 
Cc. 


Washington, D 











MALE HELP WANTED. 


WANTBHD—Man to work on farm. 
Roseland, N J. 


. BURDICE, 


—— 





FEMALE HEL > WANTED 


NURSES—The Western Pennsylvania hospital and 
the eye and ear hospital offer exceptional advan- 


tages for training. References required. A 
SUPERINTENDENT'S OFFICE, 194 Fifth Ave, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
SALESMEN WANTED—For the beet farmers’ ae 
count book made. CHAS H. ALLEN CO, Roches 
ter, NY. 


More Orders Than I Had 
Stock. 


American Agriculturist, New York 
city, Gentlemen: Some time since I 
placed an advertisement in your paper 
in regard to the sale of Poland-China 
pigs. The oniy fault 2 have to find 
with the result is that the orders and 
inquiries exceeded by far the numbew 
of stock for sale. Shall place ane 
other advertisement with you this fall, 
{R. L. Barringer, Risley, N J. 























resets 
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Middle Atlantic Edition 


For Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland 
and Delaware, and giving particular 
minence not only to the important 
t and trucking interests of these 
states, but also to the widening consider- 
ation of general farming. Let the older 
middie states make the most of their 
opportunities despite western competi- 
tion in dairying, in the production of 
eereal crops and in general farming. 
American Agriculturist aims to keep the 
claims of farmers in these states well 
at the forefront, and from actual know!l- 
edge of local conditions supply the 
practical, helpful matter needed. Farm- 
ers are urged to use its pages freely in 
asking questions, in jottings from their 
own experience in the discussion of local 
problems. Make the “old reliable” 
American Agricultarist your own paper 
with she realizing sense ¢ you are 
alway) welcome. 





Pennsylvania Farm Probiems. 


PROF THOMAS SHAW. 





These remarks are based largely on 
what came under my notice on the 
farms visited around Avondale, but in 
part also upon what was said in the 
state board meeting at Harrisburg and 
the institute meeting at Avondale, In 
much of Chester county, dairying is 
the dominant industry, and so it is 
likely to continue for years to come, 
The problems that arise therefore are 
largely those that pertain to dairying. 

THE SUPPLY OF DAIRY COWS. 

No problem confronts those dairy- 
men which is of more vital importance 
than that of the supply of cows. These 
can be purchased westward when the 
conditions for dairying are less favor- 
able. During my visit at Avondale, a 
carload of cows which had been 
brought from Ohio, came in, As sev- 
eral of our party surveyed them, I 
singled out a fine type of the dual cow 
and asked a gentleman present what 
class that cow belonged to. He was 
inclined to dodge the question, but 
when I pressed it, he answered that 
she was a beef cow. That was what 
Prof W. L. Carlyle, now of Colorado 
did, when pressed to say what class 
certain dual cows belonged to, after 
his conversion to the dual idea; he 
said they were milking beef cows. This 
Avondale man gave a paper on the 
special dairy cow at the Avondale 
meeting and paid considerable atten- 
tion to Shaw’s heterodoxy on the cow 
question. He did not seem to know 
that in all the United States no one is 
more pronounced than Shaw in the 
view that dairymen should use only 
the special dairy cow. 

The great hazard as I see it in ship- 
ping in those cows, is that of bringing 
in disease, and more, particularly 
tuberculosis, a disease to which dairy 
cows from their conformation and 
conditions of keep are more prone 
than other cows. In eastern Pennsy!- 
vania testing dairy cows is not en- 
forced and the same is true of cattle 
imported into the state, which of 
course increases the hazard. Under 
these conditions, I question the wisdom 
of any man testing his herd who is 
not prepared to keep up the testing 
sufficiently to insure immunity in the 
animals which he owns. 

This hazard would be avoided if the 
supply cows could be reared on the 
farm. ‘To do this in some instances 
produces conditions congested, and 
this probably more than anything else 
prevents its being done. Would it not 
be possible for some men to make 
good money at rearing dairy cows for 
sale, providing they are so located that 
it is not practical for them to go into 
dairying in .a large way because of 
distance from the railroad? When 
once a reputation was established, 
would it not be possible for them to 
sell promising young grade cows for 
$100 each at the end of the first year’s 
test in milk? That should prove a pay- 
ing business, as the cow would bring 
remuneration the third year of her life 
to the grower, in the milk she would 
furnish. Of course there would be 
the hazard that some cows would not 
make good enough milkers. 

THE PROTEIN PROBLEM. 

This problem is of vital importance 
to the dairy interest in-Chester county 
and in other counties also. Bran, cot- 
tonseed meal and oilmeal have been 
used heretofore in large quantities. 
They have now reached a point where 
the price is almost prohibitory, nor 
are the prices of these foods likely to 
grow less. The Pennsylvania dairy- 
man, therefore, must look around for 
other protein food. How shall he get 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


it? He can grow clover, but he finds 
it difficult to provide enough of it. If 
he could grow alfalfa it would help 
him out, because of the greater yields 
ag compared with clover. This I 
think is the very first problem that he 
should settle. I failto see why alfalfa 
may not be grown in many localities 
in eastern Pennsylvania, and I fail to 


see why farmers so intelligent and 
progressive have not found this out 
sooner: 


Another promising plant is the soy 
bean, If that could be grown, so as 
to produce paying crops, it would be 
a great help. If some variety a little 
larger than the medium green could 
be got to mature, and I think it may, 
then protein could be put into the silo 
along with the corn. There is no dif- 
ficulty in furnishing abundant crdps 
of corn. The one want in the food 
line in winter is protein. The cowpea 
may also bring some relief. 

THE PASTURE PROBLEM, 

The pasture problem also troubles 
the dairymen somewhat. The supplies 
of pasture are insufficient for the 
needs of the cows. Of course they 
can help these out by feeding silage in 
the summer also. But more pasture 
would be a boon to them, Why 
wouldn’t it be a good plan to add or- 
chard grass to the blue grass pastures 
by mixing the two grasses? Why 
wouldn’t it be a good plan to put the 
manure on the pasture in the winter 
and to break it up the following year 
for corn?’ Why ‘would it be a good 
plan not to graze down the fields so 
bare as they are usually grazed,.and 
in this way provide more of summer 
and winter mulch? 


DELICACY OF CALVES. 

This problem faces eastern dairy- 
men as well as those west, north and 
south. They find that the calves when 
young are delicate, and that a por- 
tion of them suceumb to scours and 
other ailments. It is not strange that 
1t should be so. The dairyman is after 
milk. To get it in largest quantity, he 
keeps the machinery of the cow’s di- 
gestion running under high pressure. 
She is given large quantities of con- 
centrated food. In a large measure 
she is virtually kept away from exer- 
cise. When the energies of the system 
are centered on milk production be- 
yond a certain degree, the vitality of 
the young calf is sapped before it is 
born. It would be more correct prob- 
ably to say that it has not been given 
sufficient vitality because the dam 
hasn’t it to give. This complicated 
question is somewhat serious, How is 
it to be solved? 


_ 


MARYLAND, 








Keedysville, Washington Co, Apr 23 
—Growing wheat looks exceedingly 
well. Owing to much wet weather 
farmers are getting behind with 
spring plowing. A few early potatoes 
have been planted; very little garden- 
ing yet done. Outlook for fruit is 
very good; however, some plums and 
most of the peaches on lowlands were 
killed by the freeze in Feb. Consider- 











able spraying for scale has been done 


with salt,, sulphur and lime mixture. 


Patuxent, Anne Arundel Co, 
seasonable work. 
well. Peach crop prospect good; 
heavy bloom and weather favorable. 
Grain and grass making rapid growth. 
Butter 25c p lb, eggs 15c p, doz, corn 
$3 p bbl, hay $12 p ton. Large num- 
ber of fruit trees being set out. Can- 
ning factories making arrangements 
for operating extensively this season. 
Garden work starting up. Prospect 
good for full crop of the various 
fruits. 


Sudiey, Anne Arundel Co, Apr 24— 
Weather is favorable for all farm 
work; much plowing has been done. 
Some gardens have been planted. 
Clover is looking well; also timothy. 
Early strawberries are showing blos- 
soms. Peach and plum trees in 
bloom. Poultry high, 14 to 18c for 
young fowls. Turkey season over. 
Eggs 16,to 18c p doz, old corn selling 
at from $2.75 to $3 p bbl, tobacco 5 
to 9c p Ib. 


Clear Spring, Washington Co, Apr 20 


—The weather has settled down to 
fine condition for agricultural work. 
Our farmers are about done getting 
out manure and have begun plowing 
for corn. Growing wheat is generally 
looking fine and promises a full crop. 
Grass lands look well and with favor- 
able spring weather will make a full 
crop of hay. Early potatoes are being 
planted and early cabbages set. Sev- 
eral farmers have burned kilns of 
lime which they expect to use on corn 
ground before planting. Little or no 
oats sown in this vicinity. Corn sell- 
ing at public sales at 70c p fir bbl on 
six months time but market price is 
65c. Potatoes 50 to 60c, butter 20ce. 
Eggs very plentiful at 13c, with pros- 
pects of dropping to 10c soon. Young 
chicks are rapidly increasing in num- 
bers. Public sales are over for the 
present season with good prices real- 
ized for stock generally. 


NEW JERSEY. 








Haddonfield, Camden Co, Apr 24— 
Gardening has begun here. Several 
vacant lots based on outskirts of town 
for this purpose; prospects good. 
Farmers all busy planting. Loose hay 
selling at $18 p ton, horses $190 ea, 
mules $400 to $450 p pair. Cows $45 
to $60 each. 


Landisville, Atlantic Co, Apr 24— 
Prospects for a crop of fruit of all 
kinds good. Peaches and plums in 
bloom. Crimson clover wintered well, 
A considerable acreage of early pota- 
toes being planted. Acreage of toma- 
toes also quite large. Sweet potatoes 
still going to market; prices fair, $1.25 
to $1.50 p bu. 

Milhurst, Monmouth Co, Apr 23— 
Wet weather delayed planting and 
sowing. Since middle of month farm- 
ers have set out small fruits and trees 
and planted potatoes. Eggs 18c, but- 
ter 20c, prints 28c, corn 56c, wheat 





MEN WHO ARE PROTECTING PENNSYLVANIA ORCHARDS 


Of the splendid, practical work being done by the state department of 


agriculture of Pennsylvania, perhaps 
executed under the direction of state 
tical demonstration work. in 


to push this work are shown 


orchards. 
above. 
look at the picture they are as follows: 


none is more far reaching than that 
zoologist H. A. Surface, in the prac- 
Some of the men who are helping 
Reading from left to right as you 

First row, E. C. Bowers, W. S. 


Mullen, T. C. Foster, W. Tomlinson and H. H. Dutton; second row, William 
Piper, J. D. Herr and M. H. Snavely; third row, C. A. Heiss, W. B. Pack- 


ard and H: S. Loop; fourth row, W. H. Brinkerhoff, W. S. Galvin, 


Kauffman and J. M. Hale. 


D. C, 


Apr 
23—Farmers and truckers active with 
June peas looking 






90c, rye 60 to G5c, potatoes We 
hay $12 to $14, straw $11, 
$3 5, cider $4 to $5, 


to $1, 
apples $4 
horses $15) ty 
, mules $150 to 250, bran sv 
Three Bridges, Hunterdon Co, Apr 22 F 
—Early April very wet and very Ji:ta 
plowing was done. But the farmer. it 
who kept their land good were ne 
to wait. Prices have been good, ); oa s 
16c, dairy butter 25c, prints 30 to °-, d 
potatoes 75 to ec, apples scarce and p 
high, corn 48c, wheat 85c, oats °5, I 
good timothy hay $12, veal calves j;2/ i 
to 7c, fresh cows are high, $50 ; I 
for good. ones with calf, horses 
very high, farm blocks from 
to 225 
Elizabeth, Union Co, Apr 24—Lack 
of snow has made timothy and winte; 1 
grain a little poorer than usual. Tree. 
and shrubs wintered well. Fruit 1 
promises well. Farme sowing oats ‘ 
and planting potatoes. ome gardens f 
planted. Eges 25c, poultry 12% ‘ 
horses $75. ‘ 
] 
1 
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$175 d 


Sussex, Sussex Co, Apr 24—Farmers 
plowing and 


sowing spring grain 
Crops 


in fair condition considering 
open winter and wet spring. 
dlings $22, ship stuff $21, bran } 
horses $150, dairy cows $50, hay 311 | 
potatoes $1, oats 40c, eggs 28c, butter | 
25c, prints 30c. | 

Skillman, Somerset 
Spring seeding backward use 
wet. Grass and wheat lookin: 18 
Larger acreage of tomatoes than usual 
planned. Fruit prospects good. Eggs 
6c, butter 25c, veals 8c, potatoes Thc, 
hay $11, corn 50c, wheat Sc. 


Kingston, Middlesex Co, Apr 2 
Wheat and grass look fine. Farmers 
backward with plowing becaus if 
wet weather. Eggs 18c, butter 
corn 50c, oats 38c, wheat 80c, r 
potatoes 70c, hay $14, straw §&1 
poultry 14c, old fowls 11c, dairy 
$45, farm horses $150, mules $175 
middlings $25, bran $22. 


-— 
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The Milk Market. 

At New York, the warm went 
caused increased demand and al: 
sulted in a lot of sour milk on 
last week. All the surplus wa 
up. Unless the weather chang 
immediate change is expected i: 
price, which remains 2\%c p at 
26c zone. 

Revised official figures sho 
Lackawanna brought to mark: 
month 119,394 cans, 227,964 12-qt bo 
of mik and 7336 cans of cream. 

Receipts of milk and cream in +)- 
cans for the week ending Apr 21 


Milk Crea 


Co, Apr a 


bec: 





Re Sr Pre eee 
Susquehanna .........+- 
West Shore ..... 
Lackawanna 
me a f 


$4,432 


Ta | 


long haul) 
N YC (Harlem) .. 
oo a Pe oer eee 
Lehigh Valley .........- 
Homer Ramsdell Line... 5,5 
New Haven. ....0060- i 
Other sources .. 


tw 





eereeeee 


Totals .....0..00+4 -228,820 10,0031 
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PENNSYLVANIA—At Pittsburg, 
emy tub butter 283@24c plb, prints “te, 
dairy 16@lic, cheese 14@15c. ges 
18c p doz, fowls 15@16c p ib, ducks 
18c, turkeys 22c, geese 12@13c. Corn 
56c p bu, oats 38c, rye 74c, bran ¥2)) p 
ton, middlings 21, timothy 15@1' 
straw [%7@7.50. Potatoes S0ie p bu 
sweets 3@4 p bbl, onions 1@1.25, cab- 
bage 2@2.50, radishes 20@30c p 
lettuce 4@5 p bbl, beets 2@2.25 
rots 2, celery 25@50c p bunch, st: 
berries 40c p qt, cukes 1.25@1.-") p 
doz, asparagus 40c p bunch. 

At Philadelphia, wheat 
corn 57c, oats ce, bran $22@22.5') p 
ton, baled timothy hay 16.51). 
16. Cmy tub butter 21@23c p Ib 
18@20c, cheese 14c. Eggs Itc p ‘doz, 
fowls 14@15c p Ib, roosters 10c, chick- 
ens 22c, ducks 14c, geese 12c. Apple 
5@6.50 p bbl. Potatoes T0c p 
sweets 55c p bu, lettuce 50c@1.50 p *: 
bbl, onions 35c p bu. cabbage 1.25@ 
1.75 p bbl, radish Sc@1 p 100 be! 
celery 3@4 p cra. 


Kindly accept my congratulation 
on the grange news in American Asr'- 
culturist, April 14. It is bright, cris! 
and fresh.—[Albert P. Knapp, Maste 
Lincoln Grange, = 186. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 





Columbia, Lancaster Co, Apr 22— 
t wet weather has delayed farm 


oex to some extent, although plow- 
+ for corn has been finished and 
eye manure has been hauled and 
dae oats sown. Stock of all kinds 
going well and looking good, with 
plenty of feed until pasturing time. 
Horses and cows commanding good 
prices. Vegetables more plentiful on 

Potatoes 6Uc 


market but prices stiff. 
p pu ges 16 to 18¢ 
29¢ p b, onions oc 
of all kinds high. 


p doz, butter 28 to 
p bunch. Mill feeds 


es Lancaster Co, Apr 23— 
_— r has been cold and wet and 
ry little gardening done so. far. 
wi eat | oks good. Ground too wet 
d to plant potatoes. New grass 
fiel ids are starting slowly. Butter 28c, 
eges l7c, potatoes 60c, cows $40 to 
¢50, hogs 8c d w. San Jose scale 
prolific but some growers making ef- 
fort to destroy it. 

Worton, Kent Co, Apr 23—March 
eold and wet delayed spring work. 
Farmers very late plowing. Wheat 
Jooks ll, has begun to joint. Fruit 
looks well. 

Du Bois, Clearfield Co, Apr 24— 
Weather during Mar and first half of 
Apr delayed farm work. Winter crops 
jn good condition considering wet. 
Eggs 18c, butter 25c, prints 30c, oats 
40c, W vheat 85c, buckwheat 65c, pota- 
toes 7c, onions R5e, hay $10, straw $8, 
apples $1.25 p bu, dairy cows $35 to 
45, horses $150. : 

Osterburg, Bedford Co, Apr 23— 


Season backward. Pastures and mead- 


ows in good condition. Crops win- 
tered well. Horses $150, bran $22, 
putter 25c, eggs 15c, corn 60c, oats 
40c, W heat 80c, rye 60c, buckwheat 
he, hay $10, bale $12, apples $1. 


Phoenixville, Chester Co, Apr 2i— 


Sprin: has been very backward; 
weather cold and wet. Very little oats 
sown as yet. About the usual acreage 
will be seeded. No potatoes planted 
as yet; old crop not yet exhausted. Old 
potatoes are selling at from 60 to 70c 
p bu. Trees very backward. Peach 
trees just starting to bloom. Japan 
plums in full bloom with an abundance 
of blossoms, 
a 


Tobacco Notes. 





Not for years has there been such 
a keen demand for tobacco as now 
exists in Wis. Reports say that buy- 
ers are Offering to contract ungrown 
06 tobacco in the Badger state, bid- 
ding 7c straight, and offering to pay 
down $10 p a. Growers were not in- 
clined to accept on this basis. 


OHIO. 


MiamI Co—The ’05 tobacco crop in 
this section is now practically out of 
growers’ hands. Not only is the crop 
sold, but it is also delivered with very 
few exceptions. The market has been 
strong throughout the season, and is 
closing right at the high notch. The 
American tobacco proved a liberal 
buyer, receiving 3600 cases at West 
Milton alone. Too early yet to tell 
what the ’06 acreage will be, but 
plants are developing in seed beds, 
and with favorable conditions a gen- 
erous acreage will be devoted to to- 
bacco in ’06. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

LANCASTER Co—With good growing 
Weather last week tobacco seed beds 
are coming along nicely in this and 
York counties, and growers are hope- 
ful of having early plants to put into 
the open. If an auspicious start can be 
said to have any bearing upon the 
crop, the "06 season should be a good 
one. It is said that a few buyers are 
talking of starting the 06 market at 
12c in the field this summer. So far, 
however, this is mere talk, and can- 
not be banked upon to any extent. 
The question of acreage in 06 is at- 
per ting much attention. Some are 

laiming there will be an increase, 
runnit ig perhaps as high as 20%. With 
no plants set in the open, however, it 
4 not safe to figure closely on what 

© acreage will be, although as pre- 
viously indicated by American Agri- 
culturist, all prospects point to some 
enlargement. Here and there some 
comment is made derogatory to bulk 
Sweated tobacco, as compared with 


natural sweated leaf 


Eastern Live Stock Markets. 


Monday, April 23, 1906. 

At New York the cattle trade was 
Slow last week, partly owing to the 
Jewish holidays and partly to the 
warmer weather. Beeves declined 
but closed a trifle firmer on very light 
receipts. Calves still further dropped 
50 to 75c last week, closing dull with- 
out a full clearance. Milch cows 
were in fair supply, and while good 
and choice stock sold readily at steady 
prices, medium and common _ grades 
were slow and weak. The selling 
range was $20 to $55 ea, calf included. 
On’Monday of this week with 36 cars 
of cattle offered, there was rather a 
slow trade at steady prices for all 
grades of steers; fat bulls were easy, 
but bologna bulls fairly steady; cows 
on light supply were firm, medium 
and common cows a shade higher. 

The supply of calves was heavy, 
(8000). Prices dropped 75c@$1, but 
there was a brisk trade at the decline. 
All the stock was taken. Good to 
choice 1175@1450 1b steers crossed the 
scales at $5@5.75 p 100 Ibs; medium 
to fair 1040@1200 Ibs $4.60@4.90; bulls 
Sets cows $2@3.85; veals $3.50 
DO.id. 

Sheep were in moderate supply all 
last week and prices firm with some 
sales of clipped sheep rather higher; 
Ww ooled lambs also ruled strong closing 
15@25e higher; clipped lambs were 
rather slow but closed firm. Spring 
lambs in moderate receipt_and prices 
for prime stock were fairly well main- 
tained. On Monday of this week with 
15 cars on sale sheep were steady; 
lambs opened firm for wooled — 
steady for others; closed easy; sprin 
lambs almost nominal but firm. Com- 
mon to prime clipped sheep sold at 
$3@5 p 100 Ibs; good wooled do 5.50; 
tl lambs 5.25@5.70; unshorn do 
es a few common ‘spring lambs 

ea. 

Hogs weakened a trifle after Monday 
closing quiet and a fraction easier. 
About 800 on sale to-day. Market no 
more than steady. Good medium 
state hogs sold at $6.90@7 p 100 lbs; 
prime light as high as 7.10. 


THE HORSE MARKET. 


There was a good steady demand 
for all kinds of horses at the auction 
stables last week and while prices 
were no higher, the offerings generally 
were of better quality than the week 
previous and bidding more lively. 
General purpose horses in liberal sup- 
ply and selling readily at $100@190 
éa. Most of the sales of good to choice 
heavy drafts were at the range of 240 


@350; fair to good 1100 to 1300 Ib 
chunks 160@250; good city drivers at 
150@260. 


At Philadelphia, market well sup- 
plied with cattle, stock being largely 
from Pa, O and Ill. Choice steers 
brought $5 i 60@5.75 p 100 Ibs, common 
to good 4.50@5.25, fat cows 3@4.25, 
thin 2@2.50. Veals off at 5@6, with 
common calves at 3@4. Milch cows 
brought 30@50 ea. 

Lambs were somewhat firmer and 
muttons held fully steady. Wooled 
wethers moved at $5.25@6 p 100 Ibs, 
ewes 5@5.75, shorn meek 4@5.25, 
wooled lambs 7@7.50, shorn lambs 5@ 
5.90. Hogs ruled steady to strong. 
Dressed swine brought 9@9'%4c p Ib. 

At Pittsburg, the week opened with 
120 loads of cattle in the yards. 
There was an easier tone to the mar- 
ket. Prime beeves brought $5.50@ 
5.80 p 100 Ibs, good 5@5.50, — coarse, 
rough i’ 50, fat heifers 4@4.75, cows 
2.75@4.2% ecanners 1.50@2.25, bulls 

2.50@4. 50, feeding steers 3.50@4.50, 
stockers 2. 75@3.50, veal calves 5@5.75, 
heavy calves 3@4. 

Hog arrivals were 40 double decks. 
Heavy Yorkers $6.80@6.85 p 100 Ibs, 
light Yorkers. 6.60@6.70, pigs 6.40@ 
6.50. The sheep supply totaled 22 
doubles, market ruled firm. Prime 
wethers sold at 4.75@5, mixed sheep 
3.75@4.25, lambs 5@5.75. 

At Buffalo, there were 175 cars of 
cattle received here the initial day of 
this week. Market generally proved 
about a dime lower. Calf receipts were 
2000 head; trade active with best mov- 
ing at $5.50 and heavies at 3@4. Prime 
to fey beef steers brought 5.50@5.75 p 
100 Ibs, medium to good 4@5, heifers 
.—— cows 3.25@4.40, feeding steers 

3.50@4.50, stock steers 2.75@3.50, bulls 
2 .50@4, milch cows 20@55 ea. 


“T saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 
2-3. 








AMONG THE FARMERS 














The ONE Roof that ‘“ TIME-Proof 


The Carey Roof cannot catch fire from falling sparks, blow off, 


rust, rot, melt or develop leaks. It defies the elements. Once on, 
your roofing troubles end. Lasts as long as the roof-boards hold. 


CAREY'S “23: ROOFING 


FLEXIBLE 
CEMENT 
is the oldest and best composition roofing for NEW buildings. You or your farm hand 
may easily apply it over your LEAKY shingle or hole-pierced metal roof. 
“Ihave old shingles with it, making @ perfect roof’’—J, R. JUNGBLUTH, Arlington Farm, Neb, 


Guw Roofing is composed of an always flexible asphalt body of cement, with a heavy 
woolen felt foundation and strong burlap, firmly imbedded into the upper surface—al! com- 
pressed into compac¢é and practically indestruct ible sheets. The Carey Patent Lap protects from 
eun-rays and rust, the nails driven in to stay, insuring & permanent, Waterproof, smooth union. 


Sold to farmers at manufacturers’ prices from warehouses conveniently located a)l 
over the United States and Canada, insuring lowest freight rates. Write to-day for 
FREE Sample of Carey Roofing and interesting booklet. 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. CO., Sole Manufacturers, 
(= Offices and Factories: 25 Wayne Avenue, Cincinnati, O. } 


Williams’ 
Shaving Soap 


The man who accepts a substitute for Williams’ 

Shaving Soap insults his common-sense, his pocket 
book and his face. 

Discerning men want Williams’ 

Shaving Soap. Wise men not 

only want but get it. 
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Send 4c. in stamps for a Williams’ 
Shaving Stick (Trial Size.) 
(Enough for $0 shaves.) 


Williams’ Barbers’ Bar, Yankee, Mug, 
Quick & Easy Shaving Soaps and 
Williams’ Shaving Sticks. — —Sold every- 
where. Address, 









THE J. B, WILLIAMS COMPANY, 
Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 














JONES HE PAYS THE FREIGHT | 











The ne#w buik — material; c heape r and better than 
brick, stone or wood and is everlasting. Mouid blocks 
in perfeet imitation of natural stone. You can make 
ail the stone needed for your own use and sell all 
} §you can maxe at 100% ee it. Materials everywhere 
obdtainabia No skilled labor poauire® Price low. 
Machine pays for itself on one building or barn base- 
ment. Sent on trial, Also moulds for Tanks, Cisterna, 
Tile, etc. Send for catalogue. ,. 


W. E. DUNN & CO.,350 W. Fullerton Ave., Chicage. 








Will get one 
e on trial from 
JONES OF BINGHAMTON 


$4 



























Boxs71a Binghamton, N. Y. 
- NO REPAIRS OR PAINTING 
Il ENSILAGE Fequired when 
Hl) BLIZZAR CUTTER Brand Aapbal 


Hi 
Hill 
nM 


= wind elevator, either mounted 
ted. ts 


height. 

econom. . Fully 
rite for particulars 
get a machine on trial, 


Beads Rocting. 
Is araaene with gravel and can be laid 
on old shingles or other surfaces eagly. 
Dept. i for Cat. A and for free samples, 
ASPUALT READY ROOFING C0., 50 Pine St, N, ¥. (ity 
Beware of cheep imitations made from T 





Dar. 























ie nan Peeerttra 
. KITSELMAN B ERS, 
Box 361 








BUY—INGERSOLL’S—BEST — 


MIXED PAINT 


Direct from Factory. SAVE 5S0c @ gallon. 
set Gunteaink Geeemet ae oo 

Write for Pr 
——— PAINT BOOK,” ott about tes, Sempie, and 


@. W. INGERSOLL, 269 Plymouth Street, Brooklyn, W. Y. 









mw atE THE BEST STRAWBERRY 


Senator Dunlap—iarge, fine colo: 
ry productive. Catal of Stra’ 


d other berry ts FREE. 
= Farmer, Box Bor Box 612, Palesks, Rn. Y. 






































































































2 IIE Tt Sr ae a 


SNe 6A ate. 



















$25 





There Je no satisfaction keener 
ion 


and comfortable 
it storm. 











_ A.J. TOWER CO. BOSTON, MASS. U.S.A. 
TOWER CANADIAN CO. Limited TORONTO. CAN. 








on Earth. 


han any other engine 
Any one can ran. a . Gann mith Gasoline Engine 
—They are furnished 
complete including water 
and gasoline tanks, batteries 
nd are ready to hy 









ante Power | 





/ to 
gives more aera on 
was ever printed before. 


anufacturing Co., - 
Chicago, Illinois 


NCHOR FENCE | 
There is no fence *‘juat as 
good as an bg - 
and it has been 

that Anchor ne Quality can't 
be duplicated out of ou 






Aachor Fence & Mfg. Co., i 
Dept. C, Cleveland, Ohie. 





Pay Freight 
— give a large cash dicount 
m 25 rods or more of the Frost 
Fen e. Better stili, we give youa 
_feaee that looks better and wears 
ger than any other make. Write 
at ones Stor yes 
H.B. DRAKE SS, 50 Besetuce, 5. Se 
THE FROST WIRK FRNCE CO., Cleveland, 0 





Low a Beer | wide tires, make 

loadi handling easier. We fur- 

nish Breet Wheels to one axie,** 

oaeey any Sone. Straight or staggerea 
es C) 


spokes. ec. 
EMPIRE MFG.CO., Box 106 F Quincy, Hi 


EXACT WEIGHT 


STEEL LEVERS, DOUBLE BEAM, 5 TON 14x8 


Wagon Scales 


On trial. Pay when satisfied, 
TRUE WEIGHT Co., 
Box 9, BINGHAMTON W.Y 















YOU CANT BREAK IT 


it’s coiled under hi } 
“ . Pe. as igber than any aor high 


MXWwill ever receive. 


EN 
can be c fi! ont cunt 
= it will oreet back every time 


ma Wirip through our Mills"telle 


hy— f 
Page Woven Wire Fence Co., Box, 916 Adrian, Mich. 


INVENTIONS 


‘Tested and Defects Remedied. Ideas De- 
veloped. Working Models made. Patents Se- 
cured, Expert Advice on all Mechanical Mat- 
ters. Write for Booklet. 


The Mechanical Advisory Board Co., Chillicothe, 0. 

















THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS. 

















Wheat Corn ats 
Cash or Spot; 1906 | 1905 | 1906 | 1905 1906 1905 
ee —_—_o- | ee — | —_- |-—— |——- 
Chicago ..... 88 (1.00 Al 47h | 325 2ot 
New York.... .90 (1.06 566 | 5 37 
Boston ...... —|— |» | -58h 39 | .38 
Toledo....... 87 [1.08 | .49 | .49§ | 34) | 32 
St Louis..... 86 | 97 | 45 | 47~| 32 | 31g 
Min’p’lis.. .| 80 {1.05 45 44 80 | .29 
Liverpool....| .96 {1.08 | .61 59 _ ~ 
At Chicago, wheat has_ received 
moderate attention at the hands of 
traders, but price changes unimpor- 


tant as a whole. The feeling was one 
of comparative steadiness, and a lib- 
eral cash business was recorded at 
western primary points. Keen inter- 
est was manifested in the crop situ- 
ation, which was generally regarded 
favorable. Autumn sown grain is 
making good growth, and seeding in 
the spring wheat territory has pro- 
gressed rapidly to the extreme north- 
ern level. May wheat sold at Chicago 
fractionally above-and below S80c p 
bu, July fairly active at 7T8@79c 

A change for the better took place 
in the milling situation, with increased 
sales of wheat and a better business 
in flour. The export trade in bread- 
stuffs was only moderate. Foreign 
advices were colorless, crops abroad 
evidently making a good start, indic- 
ative of normal yield of small grains. 

Corn traders interested in higher 
prices have found this a poor time to 
bull the market. Weather conditions 
as a whole were favorable to seeding 
operations, and work of this charac- 
ter was pushed rapidly in the south- 





ern portion of the corn belt, with the 
belief general that a large area will 
be given over to this crop. The cash 
trade was fair, chiefly on. domestic 
account. Exports made a good to- 
tal, but did not materially help val- 
ues. May corn was in fair demand at 
461% @47 %c p bu, July and Sept a frac- 


tional discount. Carlots on track 
| and f o b met quick reception. No 3 
| 47@47 %ec p’ bu, No 8 yellow 47%@ 


| 


| 








| 48% No 2 yellow 49ec. 
Oats prices were held within a@ nar- 
row range, based on about 32@32%c 


| for standard in store or May delivery, 
|and 30% @31\c for July. There was a 
good healthy demand, but with the 
excellent progress in seeding there was 
a disposition to sell on the hard spots. 

All grades of barley were salable at 
fully recent prices. Fair to choice 
malting. barley 45@55c p bu, low 
grades 38@42c, screenings 30@40c. 

In grass seeds timothy was relative- 
ly stronger than clover, dealers in the 
latter believing they have enough to 
carry them through the season, and 
inclined to accept lower prices. Prime 
clover seed was quoted around $11.25 
p 100 Ibs, with Oct delivery nominally 
9.75, this contemplating seed from the 
new crop. A moderate demand ap- 
peared for timothy and with limited 
offerings contract grade was salable at 
about 3.20 p 100 Ibs. Other grass seeds 
inactive. 

At New York, receipts have been 
running light and exporters doing lit- 
tle. They are waiting until the open- 
ing of navigation in the hope of © 
bringing more grain in sight. No 2 
corn brings 47c p bu in elevators, hom- 
iny $3 p bbl, cornmeal 1.10 p 100 Ibs, 
corn chops. 21 p ton. No 2 mixed 
oats 36%,@37c p bu, white clipped 38% 
@42c, a 70c, feeding barley BOc, 
malting 60c, malt 65@70c, No 2 red 
wheat 91c, macaroni wheat 89c, 


THE LIVE ‘STOCK MARKETS. 


At Chicago, the market for fair to 
choice beef steers showed considerable 
weakness at times. Receipts running 
fairly generous in volume, while the 
eastern outlet for meat was none too 
satisfactory. Buyers punished fat 
heavy steers more than they did light- 
er weights. Good to choice beeves 
commanded $5.75@6.10 p 100 Ibs. A 
desirable lot of killers, however, went 


at 4.75@5, with common down to 8.75 
@4.25. 
The strength recently noted to the 


market on fat cows and heifers disap- 
peared, this in sympathy with the de- 
cline in other classes of stock. Good 
to choice fat cows sold at $3.75@4.50, 
good to extra heifers 3.85@5.10, stags 
275@4.60, bulls 2.50@4.25, canning 
cows 1.50@2.50, veal calves 5.50@6.25, 
heavy calves 2.50@4, feeding steers 


THE LATEST MARKETS 








3.50@4.75, stockers 2.75@4.10, milch 
cows 25@50 ea. 

The hog situation continued to lean 
in favor of shippers. The market is 
drifting toward the {Tec level, but 
whether this will be reached or-not is 
a question puzzling to the trade. Pack- 
ers seem to want nearly all kinds of 
hogs, and this is well reflected in the 
strength of the market. Best shipping 
and packing grades of swine brought 
$6.50@6.70° p 100 Ibs, boars, stags, ete, 
3.50@5.75. Hog prices are about 1.25 
higher than a year ago, and 1.50 above 
two years ago. 

Wooled sheep are not coming so 
freely and a good demand for such 
exists. Fair to good shorn ewes quot- 
able at $4.75@5, cull ewes 3.25@3.50. 
Wooled ewes 5.25@5.85, bucks 2.50@4. 
A better shipping demand noted for 
‘lambs, and wooled stock sold some 
higher, fcy. grades reaching 6.75@7. 
Shorn lambs moved at 5@6. Feeder 
buyers fairly active, giving 5@6.75. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 


store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 


sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 


Apples. 

From Aug 1, ’05, to the middle of 
this month receipts of apples at Bos- 
ton, fell a little short of 700,000 bbls. 
The same time in ’04-5, arrivals at 
the Hub were 1.050,000 bbls. 

At New York, the mild weather and 
increased offerings of strawberries 
have affected the apple demand to 
some extent. Dealers are clearing up 
as they realize fresh fruits will soon 
have the call. Baldwins, fair to good, 
bring $4.50@5 p bbl; fcy sold up to 
5.75@6, extra choice Greenings 6@7, 


Russets 4.50@5.50, Spys 5@6, mixed 

varieties 3@4.50. ‘ 

: + Beans. ° 
For the eight mos ended Mar 1, ’06, 


exports of beans from the U §S totaled 
338,100 bus against 225,700 bus the 
same period in ’04-5. Imports for the 
eight mos were 389,100 bus compared 
with 375,000 bus in ’04-5. 

At New York, red kidneys and 
limas are in a very strong position, 
buyers taking hold with avidity. 
Other kinds of beans quiet to easy. 
Marrows $3.05 p bu, pea beans 1.55@ 
1.60. Red kidneys higher, bringing 
2.95@8, white kidneys 3.15@3.25, black 
turtle 3.50, yellow eyes 1. 50@1.65, 
limas 3.15@3.25. 

Dressed Meats. 

New York, a bad market exists 
calves. Receipts generous and 
weather did not favor stock arriving 
in good condition. Prime veals are 
down to 7@8c p lb, common 5@5%c. 
fairly good; choice hothouse stock re- 
alizes 5@6 p carcass. Pork holding 
steady at 9@9%e P Ib for light weights 
and 7%@8c for heavy. 

Eggs 

The egg situation this spring is up- 
setting all calculations. Indications 
were for an early season, heavy sup- 
plies, disheartened speculative buyers 
and lower prices than prevailed.a year 
ago. Everything seemed to be drifting 
toward that end when the cold spell in 
March changed the aspect completely, 
curtailing offerings and retarding 
storage operations. Up to the middle 
of last week very few eggs had gone 
into coolers, either east or west. N Y¥ 
alone is said to be 100,000 cases behind 
a@ year ago. This has infused more 
ginger into buyers and current prices 
are much higher than anticipated. 
Last week eggs were sold to go into 
refrigerators at N Y for 18@19c p doz. 
It is reported that. warehouse men are 
now offering to advance $4 p case on 
eggs, whereas $3 seemed the limit be- 
fore the season opened. 


At New York, although liberal re- 
ceipts were booked for this week the 
market shows a_ strong undertone. 
Fey locals fetch 20@21c p doz, west- 
ern firsts 18% @19c, southerns 16@18c, 
dirties 16@17c, checks 15 xc, duck eggs 
18@23c, goose eggs 40@50c. 

At Boston, a good demand noted for 
fresh western eggs; quotations rang- 
ing 18@18%c p doz. 

Fresh Fruits. 

According to Sec Goodman of the 
Mo hort society the Mo peach out- 
look is good, 63% of buds being re- 


At 
for 















ported alive. The apple prospe 
never better at this season. 
At New York, each week secs ., 
berries arriving more free], } 
mand enlarges with more popy 
prices; quotations range 15@4().. - 
cranberries no longer quoted 


Hay and Straw. 
See Commercial Agricultur; 


tails of hay situation, reserve. 4. 
market outlook. 
Recent Ind shipping point 


us as follows: Roanoke, 20 
good demand for hay, farmers 
ing $8.50 for No 1 timoth 
6.50 for clover and mixed 
many old meadows turned 
Clover damaged by winter " 
will probably be much ligh | 

Fort Wayne, 25% of last ( 
hand, demand good, No 1 Soa 75) 
mixed 8@§8.25, more or less d: 
meadows.-~—[S. B. 

Putnam, not over 10% on hana 
clover mixed selling at $7.50 No } 
timothy 8, demand fair, 
eral. Owing to .low prices 
years 20% of the old meadow 
ing broken up for corn.—[L. 

Randolph, No 1 timothy 1@10 
clover 6. More timothy seed to 
farmers than ever before at 
of year.—[P. E. G. 

About 12%% of last year’s ’ No 
1 and No 2 hay on hand, ple: f no 
grade. Good market for ) 
No 1 first half of Apr $10 p 1 0? 
9@9.50. - Flat lands stood th nte 
well, hillsides less so, and er 0 
materialy injured. This will ssi 
tate a large amount of new se g 
[W. W. G., Cattaraugus Co, N y 

Quite a little new timothy, and very 
large area of clover being seeded 
Clover winter damaged, iin y in 
good shape.—[J. H. W., Winds: tl 

No 1 timothy selling here : 50 
p ton, mixed 7.25.—{I. T. F., Belle- 
vue, O, 

Usual seeding this year; thi it an 
extensive hay section.—[H. G., 
Portsmouth, O. 

Hay moving rapidly, No 1 ¢ »thy 
$12 p ton, mixed 10.—[E. C. L., Wil- 
mington, O. 

Not much new 
meadows plowed up this spri: ac- 
count of low hay prices. Il urly 
Apr market $7@8 p ton, ba! to 
farmers.—[{J. A., Gratiot Co, Mich 

About 20% of last crop on and, 
demand good. Price to farmers $5@ 
6.50 p ton, according to grade —[{R 
B. C., Chippewa Falis, Wis. 

At New York, fine grades hay 
have gone up another notch or two 
The situation is very pleasing to sel- 
lers but some fear a reaction m set 
in. Prime timothy commands c@ 
$1.05 p 100 lbs, clover mixed Tic @s80: 
clover 70c, packing 40@50c, long rye 
straw 60@65c, oat and wheat 45: 

At Boston, supply of hay only 
erate, and market fairly firm. Choice 
timothy $17@18 p ton, clover mixed 
12.50@13.50, clover 11@12, !o rye 
straw 12@13, oat and wheat 


see 


seeding, iny 


mou- 


Maple Sugar. 
At New York, receipts enlarging and 
trade pretty well supplied. 
moves at 10@12c p ib, syrup S0c@! 


Pp gal. 
Mill Feeds. 

The Listman Mill Co of La Crosse, 
Wis, quotes Elmco bran, bass on 
Boston rates, at $21.65 p ton, Lorts 
21.90, white middlings 24.40, mixed 
feed 22.05, red dog 25.90. 

At New York, prices general 
sustained, although the demand 
as extensive as dealers wish i 
bran brings $22 p ton, middlings 224 
24, red dog 26, screenings 17 mw 


cottonseed meal 31, linseed oil m: 2 
Onions. 


Onions have been sluggish sa! 
and have lost speculators some n 
Some stock that went out a sho: 
ago was bought as low as 1( 
Some damaged onions have been é 
as fertilizer.—[Correspondent, \adai- 
son County, N Y 


And now for full supplies of 
onions. - Recently the first car 
stock for this season was ship} 
Denver. It sold at $2 p cra fo b 
past 10 days over 40,000 cra of 
mudas have arrived at N Y, this bein 
efficient to cause a drop in prices t 
$1.75 p cra. Last week saw 1600 bag- 
of Egyptians go to NY, prices 10! 
those ranging $2.60@2.75 p bag. 

At New York, there is practi 
no good. market for old onions, pa'- 
ticularly when arrivals are not of-at- 


sugar 


sy 


1" 
Ali 














ractive quality. Dealers are hoping 





that each week will see a cleanup but 
supplies are holding out well. State 
and western reds and yellows bring 
§1.25@1.50 p bbl, whites 5c@1.50 p 
pu, southern shallots move at 1L5D@ 
250 p 100 bchs. 

Potatoes. 

Shippers are claiming the movement 
of Fla potatoes, now in progress, will 
total 100,000 bbis compared with 87,000 
pbis last year. Farmers have been re- 
ceiving $3.50 p bbl, but many are hold- 
ing for 3.70. 

Recent advices from Onondaga, Os- 
wego and Cayuga Cos say shippers 
have been giving 65@80c p bu for po- 
tatoes. A year ago supplies were being 
pought as low as 16@2Uc. 

As was expected the advance in po- 
tato prices early this month has re- 


sulted in bringing in renewed sup- 
plies of foreign tubers. The past fort- 
night has seen several thousand bags 
at N Y from the U K and 
selling at $2@2.20 p sk of 168 
the season not so far 
say competition from 
ad would be heavy. Bad roads 
interfering with the movement 
York state and Mich. In the 
er shippers are giving 50@55c p 
. in the Empire state from 60 to as 
high as 80c. Fila is now snipping new 
freely and the Carolinas will 
tubers marketward in 2 or 3 

The Va and N C movement 
m be a trifle late. Long Island 
farmers have been busy the past few 
weeks planting potatoes. As fertilizers 
have been purchased there freely some 
infer a good acreage is going in. 

By reason of a very heavy general 
demand for both table and seed stock, 
together with unusually heavy ship- 
ments, it is estimated that the crop in 
Aroostook Co, Me, will be cleaned up a 
month earlier than usual. The 
large lots now available in storehouses 
are rapidly changing hands on a basis 
of $2 p bbl of 165 Ibs, delivered in 


arrive 

Europe, 
lbs Were 
along, dealers 





r) 


bulk. There appears to be nothing 
in the way of comparatively high 
prices for the balance of the sea- 


son, with a possibility of extreme val- 
ues.—_[E. L. Cleveland, Houlton, Me. 

At New York, old potatoes are for 
the most part holding firm at the re- 
cent advance, new potatoes coming 
more freely. Western tubers, °05 crop, 
quotable at $2.25@2.60 p 180 Ibs. Me 
and L Island 2.30@2.60 p 168 Ibs, Eu- 
ropeans 2@2.20. Foreign tubers are 
again a factor in the trade here. 

At Boston, just a fair trade with 90c 


p bu the tap for Me tubers. Receipts 
not excessive. 

At Chicago, there is more or less 
unevenness in trade. Best stock sold at 
(0@65e p bu, mixed red and white 
potatoes commanded 55@58e, new 
Floridas ranged $5@7 p bbl. 


Poultry. 

At New York, demand for several 
days lacked force, this applying to 
dressed poultry. Live fowls are taken 
in a fairly satisfactory manner. Qual- 
ity of turkeys offered is nothing to 
brag of. Broilers in good request at 
35@40¢c p Ib 1 w, fowls 13@13%c, young 
roosters 12c, old roosters 8%@9c, tur- 
keys 13@1314c, ducks 60@90c p pr, 
geese $1@1.60. pigeons 30@40c. Dressed 
turkeys 16@19c p Ib, fowls 11@13%4c, 
cocks 10c, ducklings 20c, capons 18@ 
20c, geese 10@13c, ducks. 12@15c, 
Squabs 2@3.75 p doz. 

Vegetables. 

Old cabbage is apparently no longer 
a factor in the trade. The season has 
closed in a manner satisfactory to 
those who held over stocks for the 
late market. New southern cabbage 
is selling well at chief northern mar- 


kets. Much Fla cabbage is said to 
have been bought by shippers at $30 
P ton f o b, thus realizing farmers 
excellent returns. 

Some excellent Long Island green- 


house cauliflower is arriving at N Y. 
It sells at the comfortable price of 
$10@12 p 24 heads. 

At New York, sweet potatoes com- 
mand $2@3.50 p bbl, asparagus $2.50@ 
» p doz behs, brussels sprouts 15@18c 
P qt, beets $3@5 p 100 bcehs, or $1@1.50 
P cra, carrots $3@3.50 p 100 bchs or $1 
@1.50 p bx. Southern cabbage $1.50@2 
P cra, celery $2@3.50 p case, southern 
cukes $3@4.50 p bskt. Ege plants $3 
@4.50 p bx. Horse-radish 3@5c p Ib, 
Kale 50@75e p bbl. Kohlrabi $3@4.50 
PD 100 behs, southern letttuce $2@2.50 
Dp dskt, okra $2@3 p carrier.. Parsley 
*2@3 p bbl, peppers $2@3 p carrier, 
Peas $1@1.75 p bskt, romaine $1@1.50, 





southern radishes 75c@$1 p bskt, south- 
ern rhubarb $2@4 p 100 behs, string 
beans $2@2.50 p bskt, spinach 50@75c 
p bbl, squash $1@2.50 p bx, turnips $2 
@2.50 p bbl, southern tomatoes $3@ 
4.50 p carrier, cress $1.50@2 p 100 bchs, 
Hothouse cukes 75c@$l p doz, mush- 
rooms 2U0@5U0c p Ib, lettuce 50@7T5c p 
doz, radishes $1.50@3 p 100 bchs, rhu- 
barb $2@4.50, tomatoes 2U@30c p Ib, 
mint 40@50c p doz bchs. 
Wool. 

The demand by manufacturers is 
running more to % blood or lower, 
rather than above. Boston has re- 
ceived early offerings of U wool which 
showed up well. The shrinkage is 
said to be lighter. than a year ago. 
Quotations for fine O, W Va and Pa 
unwashed wool range 25@26c p Ib. 

The weight of fleece will be fully up 
to last year, as last season there was 
a very light shearing clip. The past 
winter has been very favorable to a 
good growth of wool. There were a 
few clips contracted last fall for about 
19¢e. Sheepmen are generally asking 
25c, but do not know whether they 
will be stiff enough to hold it. We 
have begun shearing.—[J. G., Johnson 
Co, Wyo. 

From July ’05 to Feb ’06, exports 
of wool from Australia were 1,382,300 
bales, a net increase of 204,700 bales 
over the same period the preceding 
season. The U S bought about 53,000, 
the remainder going largely to the U 
K and Europe. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


Butter. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 
New York Boston Chicage 
06... 22 22 20% 
°05.. B88@33% 31@33 81 
°04.. 22@22 20@21 22% @23 


For the nine mos ended Apr 1, '06, 
exports of butter from the U S 
amounted to 23,410,000 Ibs, nearly 
three times as much as was sent 
abroad the same time in ’04-5. The 
outgo during March was 2,253,800 Ibs 
against 480,000 Ibs in March, ’05. 

At New York, the market is holding 
steady to firm. Receipts running ir- 
regular with a tendency to increase. 
Consumption appears to be enlarging 
a trifle. The finer grades of cmy are 
not too plentiful. Extra creamery 
brings 2114@22c p Ib, dairy 20@2Ic, 
western factory 15@1lfic. 

At Boston, only a small proportion 
of arrivals is showing up attractive in 
quality. Inferior stock is abundant. 
Extra cmy moves at 22c p Ib, dairy 
18@21c. 

At Chicago, the sharp decline in 
butter prices noted in these columns 
last week has been checked. Recently 
a stronger feeling existed. Extra 
creamery realizes 20%c p Ib, reno- 
vated 17%4@18e, packing 12@13c, roll 
11@13c. 


The Cheese Market. 


Exports of cheese from the U S 
picked up -considerably last month, 
shipments abroad aggregating 1,973,- 
400 lbs against 477,000 Ibs in March, 
*0S. The big outgo is ali the more re- 
markable and gratifying in view of 
the fact that domestic prices are so 
high as not to encourage free purchas- 
ing by foreigners. For the 9 mos 
ended April 1 cheese experts from 
the U S were 7,063,000 Ibs, compared 
with 7,679,000 Ibs in 04-5. 

At New York, holders display much 
confidence in the situation as new 
cheese is not coming in large quanti- 
ties and stocks of old cheese are light. 
Best fall made full cream brings 14@ 
14%c p Ib. 

At Boston, market continues firm 
with choice twins bringing 14@14%c 
Pp Ib. = 

At Chicago, at times an easier fee!- 
ing developed. The demand seems to 
be less aggressive. Choice twins bring 
12 to 12%c p Ib, Daisies 12 to 13%c, 
inferior and off grades 6 to 9c. 


Clover Seed Season Closing—The 
clover seed season of ’05-6 is on its 
last lap. Since Feb the market has re- 
corded a heavy drop, due partly to 
large importations from abroad. Ship- 
ments from Toledo, O, so far this sea- 
son total 78.250 bags compared with 
83,200 in °04-5, 110,000 in °03-4 and 
120,000 in ’02-3. . Quotations there for 
spot clover seed are $6.40@6.50 p bu, 
about $2 lower than a year ago. Oc- 
tober delivery is relatively firm at $6. 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


DON'T DELAY BUYING 


YOUR 














CREAM SEPARATOR 





Although the cream separator is an all-the-year-round machine, 
right now is the best time to buy one if you have not already done 
so. Within the next two months the milk flow of most herds will 


be doubled, and savings will count biggest. 


If you haven’t a sepa- 


rator to take care of this extra milk, a great percentage of your en- 


tire year’s milk profits will be lost. 
cows should by all means take steps to secure a good 
{f you buy one at once it will more than 


without delay. 


for itself before the middle of the summer. 
money will be lost, wasted, thrown away 


Any one who has two or more 
agperates 
alf pay 
Otherwise justso m 
Why not have a DE 


L machine set up at once in your dairy for a free trial, 


where you may test and try it out. 
nothing, and you can see and learn for yourself 
Over 700,000 users have already proven 
rofitable thing on the farm, and 
ines sold to date is ten times all 
Hence, there is no reasonable excuse why any 


separator will save you. 
the DE 

the number of DE LAVAL mac 
others combined. 


LAVAL to be the most p 
1 


This will cost you absolutely 
ast what the 


one who is desirous of securing the largest possible milk profits 
from their cows should not at least give the DE LAVAL a fair 


trial. 


Don’t delay, but write us to-day fora free catalogue and 


full particulars concerning how you may secure a DE LAVAL 


machine. 


Those who haven't the ready cash with which to pur- 


chase a separator should remember that the cash is not necessa 


in buying a DE LAVAL 


for it an be purchased upon such liber: 


terms that it will more than save its cost while it is being paid for. 


Write to-day. 





The De Laval Separator Co. 


Randolph and Cans! Atreets, 
Chicago. 
1818 Filbert Street, 
Philade'’phia. 
9 & 11 Drumm Street, 
San Francisco. 


General Offices : 
74 Cortlandt St., 
NEW YORK. 


108-118 Yeuville Square, 
Montreal. 
16 & 77 York Street, 
Toronto. 
14 & 16 Princess Street, 


Winnipeg. 























We Prepay Freight on Fence 


to your railroad station (40 rods or more) and guarantee the safe delive 
the Bn company. In effect this makes you our next-door 
ou a variety of styles to select from, several 


han that carried by the best dealers—26 styles—one for.every 


your shipment b 
neighbor. Besides, we offer 
times greater t 
purpose on the farm, 
Correct Construction. 


_money back. That's fair. 





Advance Fence has the continuous stay—the stay 


wire is never cut, but runs continuously up 
many rods without anend. Thus we preserve an 
the wire, about half of which is wasted in cut stay fences. 


30 Days Free Trial. Place your order with us for what fence 
After 30 days, if you do not like it, return it to us at our expense an 

Write now for our free fence book and 
wholesale delivered prices—right now. 


\ ADVANCE FENCE CO., 56750id SL, PEORIA, ILL. 


of 


and down across the fence for 
d utilize all the strength of 


ou need, 
get your 
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DRILLING & 


Well vntsreerne uscans, 


Fastest drillers known. Great money earners! 
LOOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN, OHIO. 





't mixwater with Milk 
ae Don't mix water w 
The Superior Cream Extractor 
is made with an outer water jacket 
that keeps milk and water separate. 
Effects complete a in from 
60 to 9% minutes. 6, in use, Sab 
isfaction guaranteed. 
Write for full information. 

SUPERIOR CREAM SEPARATOR CO. 

68 Grand Biver avo., Detroit, Bich. 
PAYS THE 


BROWN lrneici: 


HEAVIEST FENCE MADE 
AllNe. OMeesk Wire. Wel! Galvanized. Waste 
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| do the work right. 
expensive parts | 


suds, dirt 

dissolve 7 and 
they are cleaned 
thoroughly | = 
fectiy and quickly. 
O K washers are told on 
or merits aione. We make no “free” offers. 

So is every other washer so.d. Do 
oducts cA ae 


not dm on Ist the was. 







t — of their machines for no 


Achild-of ten can run an O K washer, standing or sitting, and 
It is just simplicity itself, Lets complicated and 
ike machines that squeeze, pound 
through the ciothes. Fly wheel turns either right or left—pin wheel revers- 
es sate sieaily. ‘Clothes are turned back and forth through the hot 


O K WASHING 


not be aw “free” talk. lf youdon’t believe 7 
in six years from 25a voek to 3504 day. Sold, mind you, 
ge a Hy eople are glad to buy when they know it. 
And it’s sold ata fair price, Our free book expiains. 


H. F. SRAMMER MANUFACTURING CO., 
Road, D 


and force water 





Write for it. 





Buy your clothing dl- 
rect from the mill, Cut 
out the dealer's profits. 
Get two suits for the 
price of one. All wool 
suits and overcoats 

MADE TO ORDER 
handsomely trimmed 
and guaranteed to give 
satisfaction. Many pat- 


Save Half terns to choose from. 


Men’s vi! Suits 
MADE TO ORDER 
$7-5° to $15:0° 


4 Women's dress goods 
Ladies direct from the mill to 


the wearer at wholesale 
‘prices, All the newest 
Styles and colors. Chev- 
iots, Btoadcloths, Bril- 
liantines, Panamas, 

Pat Henriettas, Shepherd's 
Checks, Mohairs, Silk- 

Shades PAID. Write for samples 

: and catalogue. 

GLEN ROCK WOOLEN MILLS, 
200 Main &t., Somerville, N. J. 
Appeared serially in Good 
Housekeeping during 
1905, sow printed as a 
beautiful gift book. 


downs. Every yard guar. 
ae a oe — by P. Strothmena, 
colors and much en 











anteed. EXPRESS CHARGES 

















are printed 
larged from ‘the original size in the 
magazine. 
Dimensions of the book page, 9 
i2inches. The text, by Thornton ° 
rgess, is s ited with a 
pond 5 a to by Tom Mas- 


It would make « jolly gift for yp Ln ier f bride 


One of the most novel and original ——— Cy 
the year. Livery Evening, imington, Di 

It is a large, elaborate, ae work, with wnat: 

nificent ay ill 

as well as f Pith 'sbur Dispatch. 

‘The work is one » of the most interesting that has been 

seed inmanyaday. San Francisco Chronicle, 

It! ‘ion not only a very amusing but e very ey, book, 

Herald. 

No bride should be without it. N. ¥. Globe’ 








Price, bound in paper boards - - $1.50 
Price, edition de luxe, cloth cover 
t in four colorsandgold - - $2.50 


Address ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
Selling Agents, - - 489 Lafayette St., N. ¥. 


WHEN YOU WRITE TO 
AN ADVERTISER 























Always begin your letter with the words: | 


«I saw your adv. in the old, re- 
liable A. A.” You will find it will 
bring you a prompt reply and very 
courteous treatment. Our advertisers 
are glad to send catalogs to and answer 
questions for our readers. 





See OUR GUARANTEE 





The pail of your 
Mm frcezer will last in- 
a definitely if it is the 
Lightning Freezer 
kind—durable wood 
held together with 
wn electric welded wire 
\ hoops which cannot 
fall off. 
Lightning Freezers, like the Gem, Blizzard and 
American Twin Freezers, made by the same 
makers, have these exclusive improvements: 
Automatic twin scrapers; famous whee! dasher, 
which adds to bulk and quality of cream; du- 
§ rable pails with electric welded wire hoops which 
cannot fall off; and drawn steel can bottoms 
which cannot leak, break or fall out. 
Booklet, * Frozen Sweets,’ 

by Mrs. Rorer, FREE. 

North Bros. Mfg. Co 


























Philadelphia 

















Piano a Month 
FREE 


We will ship this 
piano to any re- 
sponsible person 
for 30 days’ trial, 
test, and comparison with any other piano 
at any price. If it pleases you, buy it; 
if not, the trial costs you nothing. This 

iano is a beautiful instrument, cased in 
nest oak, walnut or mahogany, and its 
design and finish are duplicated in few 





$600 pianos. Tone is superb, action the 
finest French repeating, 7 1-3 octaves. 
Our price is $165 cash. Can bought 


by small monthly payments. 


GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS, 

No piano for less money can be safely 
guaranteed for solong atime. We have 
been ellie panes for forty years, and our 
guarantee of quality goes with every piano. 

Your old piano or organ taken in ex- 
change at a liberal allowance. 

We sell this piano at a wholesale price 
—because direct from our factory. 

Ask your Bank about our responsibility. 

Write for illustrated piano book. It 
explains how we eliminate all risk from 
piano-buying by mail. 


C. J. HEPPE & SON, 
8th and Thompson 8Sts., Philadelphia, Pa 


CENT SA coste 


Free Bieycle cater 
log wot all models at lowest pri 


DO nO BUYS a bicycle ora palrof 


until you lears 

our a new offers. We ship on ap- 
Tov: ithout a cent 3 re 

a Rrcight.s allow 10 Days 

All our new and wonderfu pespoattions with 

Mcatalogues and much Pcge on 


FREE for 
Wid WILL CONVINCE: you that we 
sell a better bicycle for less —_ than 












and 
all sundries at ° Not We ut, bus weite 
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ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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AT HOME 


Between the Blue 
and the Grey. 


Mary McCrae Culter. 





SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 
Rev Kenneth Gordon is called from Indiana to 
preside over a church in Fairhaven, Ky, just pre- 
vious to the war. His parishioners were largely 
wealthy planters. He is young and talented and 
enters into his work with enthusiasm. He finds 
the Henderson home especially attractive, but will 
not allow himself to become one of the suitors for 
the hand of Jessie Henderson, having learned that 
there is a general understanding that she will some 
day become the bride of Howard Bentley, a former 
playmate and wealthy planter. 
CHAPTER IIL 


OW. does it come that 
you take such an Over- 
whelming interest in 
church affairs now, 
when a few months ago 
you could hardly be 
persuaded to grace the 
church with your pres- 
ence?” Howard Bent- 
ley asked with bitter 
suspicion, one afternoon when he and 
Jessie Henderson were riding slowly 
along one of their favorite woodland 
roads. 

The girl had been talking with great 
animation over a scheme for re-deco- 
rating the church building, and he had 
listened in silence until finally his 
jealousy and suspicion had broken 
forth in the suggestive inquiry. He 
was moodily flicking his horse’s mane 
with his riding whip, and did not see 
the amazed glance which Miss Jessie 
turned upon him. 

“Don’t be a goose, ‘Horrid’ Bentley,” 
she ejaculated, using the name by 
which her. baby lips had been wont 
to call him. “You know very well 
why I used to dislike the church so 
much.” 

“As also why you are so much en- 
raptured with it now,” he added in the 
same bitter tone. An angry flush 
swept over her face, then she laughed. 

“Just as if you did not attend every 
service now, yourself, to say nothing 
of the interest the whole town is tak- 
ing in church affairs. You cannot but 
admit that Mr Gordon’s preaching is 
not to be compared with Father Mor- 
ton’s long, dry sermons.” 

“And Mr Gordon is not to be com- 
pared personally with Father Morton,” 
he added, still without looking at her. 
The jealousy could not be overlooked 
now. 

“No,” Jessie returned deliberately, 
“Mr Gordon is not to be compared 
with Father Morton. The latter was a 
rank abolitionist who hurt our feelings 
and trampled upon our. principles on 
every occasion, while Mr Gordon is 
one of our own people, even though he 
had the misfortune to be born north 
of the Ohio river.” 

“One of our own people!” retorted 
Howard. “Then why does he take oc- 
ecasion to pray so fervently and so reg- 
ularly for ‘those.in authority over 
us’ ?”” 

“IT reckon they need praying for, 
more than anybody else,” Jessie an- 
swered merrily. “Are we not taught 
to pray for evil-doers, that they may 
turn from their wicked ways and give 
peace to the righteous?’’ 

“Yes. But never in a manner and 
tone that convey the impression that 
maybe the evil-doing is on our own 
side.” 

Jessie laughed again. “Is.it possi- 
ble that you are beginning to think 
the South wrong in her demands upon 
the North? . Then you are ‘Horrid’ 
Bentley, and no mistake.” The jest- 
ing did not soften his angry feelings. 

“Better that, than to turn traitor to 
our cause by ‘giving aid and comfort’ 
to its enemies while still professing 
loyalty,” he said scornfully. 

The limit of Jessie’s patience was 
reached. She drew herself up proudly. 

“Misunderstanding of one’s motives 
deserves attention and explanation, 
but wilful misinterpretation — never! 
Whenever you get over your sulky 
spell, you may apologize.” 

She put whip to her horse, and the 
rest of the ride was passed in angry 
silence. 

An excited group was gathered upon 
the gallery of the Henderson mansion, 
and so great was their interest in 
some subject, that Jessie and her com- 
panion were entirely unnoticed when 
they rode up. Howard lifted her from 
her horse, threw the reins of the two 
animals to a waiting negro servant, 
and followed the girl who had run 
swiftly to her father’s side. 

“What is it? What has happened?” 


she cried. 
“War has broken out! The aboli- 








tionists have dared to raise their hands 





against their brethren, and ihe , 
of Cain is branded upon thei; 


heads! The crisis has come. 
President Buchanan and his con:+. 
will do remains to be seen. [t j. 
famous—infamous!”’ Colonel H. 
son rose and paced the gallery 
anger. c 

Dick and Howard were alread, 
in excited conversation, and 
maining members of the part 
absorbed in discussion: 

“Do tell me what it is al) 
Jessie exclaimed, turning to M; 
don, who had picked up th awn. 
paper which her father had droppeq 
an” was eagerly reading its contents’ 
He placed a chair for her, and sat 
down near her. 

“There has been a terrible out! 
in Virginia,” he said. “A ma) med 
John Brown has gathered small 
band of followers and has called upon 
the abolitionist party to help him free 
the slaves. There has been fighting 
and rioting of all kinds. Some of the 
leading men of that region ha ) 


i0r- 


eak 


en 


imprisoned. Brown has called an 
uprising of the slaves. It is max 
folly! I fear this is but the beg g 
of serious trouble.” 

“Then you do not sympathiz ith 


this John Brown?” asked Jessie eager. 
ly. Howard’s imputations agai) the 
minister had troubled her e , 


Here was the chance to prov leip 
faisehood. 

“No,” replied Mr Gordon. I do 
not approve of lawlessness j iny 
form. Brown’s acts are inspired by 


fanaticism, and by lack of fait} the 
power and desire of the gov« ent 
of the United States to settle ; yn- 
troversies by just and equitabl« ins 
He is only making their task er 
He is stirring up hatred and mi r- 
standing on both sides. He |! it- 


tacked peaceable citizens, a = 
stroyed private property. ] is 
violated the laws which he p es 
to serve. It can only bring disaster 


upon his followers and upon |! lf 
If it does not precipitate gene: 4 
it will be because wise states: hip 
intervenes to settle the gq ) 
peaceably. Alas, alas! that me ill 
allow their passions to overrid« ig- 
ment, justice, forbearance and 

and to plunge them into endl 
rows.” 

He ended more as a reflection than 

as an address to the girl beside him 
His sorrowful calmness in the midst 
of the heated discussion § surging 
around them, impressed Jessie as no 
impassioned speech could hav« 
The anger that had boiled within her 
at the first tidings of conflict, suc . 
ly cooled. He seemed to have | | 
her far outside of the war of, prin- 
ciples, where she could look upon it 
with the dispassioned gaze of a spec- 
tator, and realize its awful trend 

“Will he be punished by the gov- 
ernment?” she asked. 

“He must be. ‘Mob law’ is not V 
it is a settling, outside of all law an‘ 
justice. It must be suppressed or gxov- 
ernment and society will fall. [| pray 
God that our gevernment will ve 
wisdom to meet the case righteously 
and promptly. The peace and pros- 
perity of our country depend on wha 


is done in Washington during the next 
few days.” : 

The others turned to them then d 
the conversation became general. Mr 


Gordon’s quiet words finally allayed 
the turmoil of the occasion, and in- 
duced those present to look upon thé 


John Brown raid as an erratic act, a 
great mistake, that the government 
could not fail to settle satisfactorily 


for the country at large. 

Only Howard Bentley was uncon- 
vinced by the minister’s reaso g. 
Gordon’s quiet words but deepened 
suspicions, and Jessie’s ready accep- 
tance of them increased his ange! i 
jealousy. 

“That man will bear watching 
told himself, as he rode through the 
falling twilight towards his own h . 

In the year that followed, events 
crowded upon one another, unt 
United States of America becan @ 
center of observation and inter for 
the whole civilized world. The heated 
political campaign, ending with 
election of Abraham Lincoln to 
presidency in November, 1860, th: 
cession of South Carolina, a month 
later, and of the rest of the cotion 
states soon after, and the organi » 
of the government of the Confed e 
States the following February, raised 
a whirlwind of fury and hatred A 
swept every corner of the ! 
Brother was set against brother, fa‘ 
against son. 
were rent in twain. 
destroyed, and the angel of peace flied 


Churches and societies 
Friendships were 
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re the clash of swords and the rat- 
drums. The blackness of the 
storm and the ominous mutter- 
f its thunder struck terror to 
Where was truth? 
Where was right? Who was wrong? 
How would it all end? These ques- 
tions rang in every mind and filled 
every heart with foreboding. Then 
came the fall of Fort Sumter and the 
ringing call to arms from both North 
and South. 

Dick Henderson and Howard Bent- 
ley were among the first to respond to 
the cause of the South, and to enter 
the ranks of the confederate service. 
Colonel Henderson poured his bless- 
ings upon them, and Jessie bade them 
qa tearful farewell. Howard put his 
arm about her, and kissed her good- 


befo 
tle of 
rising 

s 0 
= souls of men. 


Oi go as your knight,” he said. “If 
Ido my duty—if I am spared to come 
again—will you give me the welcome 
and the prize which I seek?” 

“If you do your duty!” she cried 
with spirit. “Could a Kentuckian and 
a Bentley fail in that? Do not even 
hint at a doubt. And what greater 
prize could there be than the free- 
dom and glory of the South. Yes, 
you shall be my brave knight and fight 
the battles that I may not share. And 
when you come again—you surely will 
come again—you know you will be 
more than welcome.” And that was 
their farewell. 

While the early seat of the war was 
in the extreme eastern part of the 
country, Kentucky was overwhelmed 
with troubles. As the principal bor- 
der state she was the scene of shift- 
ing fortunes and harassing changes. 
As a state she could not be said to be 
pledged to either side, yet by tradi- 
tion, by inclination, by financial inter- 
ests, she belonged to the South. Across 
her beautiful valleys and wooded hills 
the waves of war surged back and 
forth, the victors of to-day being the 
vanquished of to-morrow, and the flag 
of triumph hardly raised before it was 
pulled down and trampled in the dust. 

In such a state of affairs, social pleas- 
ures and church work languished. All 
hearts, all energies, all purses, were 
devoted to the god of war, and little 
heed was given to the cause of the 
Prince of Peace. 

[To be Continued.] 


Present Service. 





HELEN M. RICHARDSON. 

Good-night, dear Love, the busy day is 
o’er; 

Its cares, its troubles shall not vex 
thee more. 

As garments worn and old they pass 
from sight 

Behind the curtain of th’ enfolding 
night. 

When dawns another day, attired 
anew, 

Look not behind, but ever keep in 
view 

The present service calling for thy 
skill, 

Make its demands subservient to thy 
will 

And thus, dear Love, shalt thou be 


sirong to bear, 
Rejoice or suffer, and to bravely wear 
A face serene and cheerful, come what 
may, 
Into the duties of each passing day. 


Just Commen Folks. 


SUSIE BOUCHELLE WIGHT. 








“Oh, those folks? 
mon as pig tracks!” 

I looked at the contemptuous lit- 
tle speaker with instant pity. Com- 
mon folks! Which class better de- 
Serves the slighting appellation, I won- 
der, those who have learned to look 
ho deeper than the surface for evi- 
dences of fineness, or those who, with- 
out opportunity for acquiring super- 
ficial polish, still are cultivating the 
very blossom of those things, unseen 
and invisible, which mean more to the 
character than the grace of a duch- 
ess, the bow of a prince? 

It was a pity that he really could 
not be comfortable in a stiff collar, 
that his tie was prone to work awry 
and that his baggy trousers were 
guiltless of suspicion of a crease. It 
was @ real pity, I repeat, that he 


They are as com- 


could not dress his part, but one of 
the finest gentlemen I have ever 
known, never could manage to look 
in the least like a glass of fashion and 
of 


a mold form. His’ shoulders 


WORTH 


drooped, his grizzled hair and beard 
were unruly members, and his hands 
showed the marks of everyday toil. 
He had not had opportunities for learn- 
ing the small niceties of polite society, 
yet I never knew him to transgress 
one of them, and as I looked into 
those kind gray eyes of his, I knew 
why. Their gentle light was the ra- 
diance of that inner love which be- 
haveth itself not unseemly—which 
maketh not ashamed. 

When I came to know him, he was 
the father of two daughters, each as 
dainty and sweet as a rose in May. 
The toil which had hardened his 
hands had won softness for them, and 
advantages as good as the richest of 
the town could give to their children. 
These girls dressed well, and were 
clever in art and music, so they 
quickly took an enviable place in the 
society of their town: As they were 
no better and no worse than girls in 
general, I have often thought that if 
there had been any element of essen- 
tial coarseness in their father, they 
might easily have forgotten sometimes 
his many kindnesses, as children de 
forget, taking them all as a matter of 
course, and sometimes blush a little 
for his clumsy appearance in their 
gay entertainments. Not so, however. 
He held their esteem as well as their 
love, and when they had company, he 
felt himself the host and responsible 
in large measure for the pleasure of 
his daughters’ guests, who from the 
moment they entered his door until 
they left it, were every moment 
aware of his quiet and thoughtful 
concern for their real comfort and 
enjoyment, 

I look beneath my window. A 
skein of yellow silk has blown out 
and is tangled among the reticulated 
leaves of the rose bush underneath. 
The sunshine has faded the golden 
color, and the rough winds have ruf- 
fled the strands until they do not look 
like those well cared for lengths ly- 
ing in orderly rows in my workbox. 
I reach and take the sunny tangle in 
my hands. When I touch it, exam- 
ine it closely, I find the fineness of 
the filoselle is stil] there. Circum- 
stances have marred it, but they did 
not change it to cotton or wool, nor 
can I say that it is of the commoner 
material. Can I then, say truly that 
@ man or a woman is common, until 
I know of a certainty that the base 
elements of selfishness, of content 
with low aims, and the giving free 
reins to evil intent, underlie that per- 
son’s nature? Rather let me reach 
out jf I may—bring myself in touch, 
and discover what loveliness is there; 
smooth out, if it is vouchsafed me, 
some of the snarls and tangles, and 
call nothing common or unclean, ex- 
cept willful sin. 


————aa———————— 


Novel Trellis Ideas. 


ELOISE MARTIN. 








Now is the time to prepare for sum- 
mer bloom and shade. I have a use 
for the ribs, of that “faithful rain- 
protecting friend” that has seen bet- 
ter days. Make a trellis of it for vines. 
Strip off the cover, spread the frame, 
wiring the catch so it cannot col- 
lapse, stretch a wire around the outer 
circumference by threading through 
the eyes, drawing sufficiently tight to 
leave the frame in its natural position 
when open. Saw off the handle to 
about six inches or a foot long, and 
drive it into a piece of common gas 
pipe. This makes a durable and 
graceful trellis, and is quite attractive 
when covered with vines, whether an- 
nual or otherwise. One covered with 
red and white cypress vines; was 
greatly admired last summer, and 
what was only the discarded ribs of an 
old umbrella became a thing of 
beauty. 

Another novel trellis was made 
from old wagon tires. Set two stakes 
in the ground so that a tire may be 
wired tightly to each at-its wide part 
as it stands upright. Then coil smooth 
wire inside this, fastening with fine 
wire, and attach to the tire, making a 
huge spiderweb. You then have a 
trellis, cheap, durable and graceful. 
Cut your stakes to suit the hight you 
desire. 


a> 
-_ 


The average man displays a lot of 
enthusiasm when he gets a chance to 
talk about his troubles.—[Chicago 
News. 











WHILE 
Modern Farm House at Moderate Cos. 


JOHN F. LAPE. 





This most attractive house has been 
designed with a special view to meet- 
ing the requirements of the farm 
situation. The plan is for a conven- 





FRONT ELEVATION. 


fent house with rooms as shown. 
The building is 40 by 31 feet with 
small extension 21 by 16 in the rear. 
The cellar extends under the whole 
bh \use, with walls of stone 18 inches 
tuick, and 7 feet high with concrete 
bottom 3 inches thick and rooms for 
vegetables, fruit and heater. 

The first floor of the main building 
has a parlor, library, dining room 
and kitchen with large adjoining pan- 
try and isolated room for hired man, 






Ween Sore 





money Finer Rees 


PLAN OF GROUND FLOOR. 


which is warmed by transom near 
ceiling in kitchen. The woodshed and 
fuel room is convenient. 

The second flaor has four cham- 
bers, a bathroom, linen closet and 
three clothes closets. The ceilings of 
the first story are 9 feet in the clear 
and the second story 8 feet. The in- 
terior finish is plain and neat, with 
Georgia pine top floor, cypress casings, 
base and doors oiled, and varnished 
two coats, Four open fireplaces are 
for ventilation and use during the 
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A BUSY WOMAN 
Can Doe Work of 3 or 4 If Well Fed 


57° 





An energetic young woman 
just outside of N Y writes: 

“I am at present doing all the 
housework of a dairy farm, caring 
for two children, a vegetable and 
flower garden, a large number of 
fowls, besides managing an extensive 
exchange business through the mails 
and pursuing my regular avocation 
as a writer for several newspapers 
and magazines (designing fancy work 
for the latter) and all the energy and 
ability to do this I owe to Grape- 
Nuts food. 

“It was not always so, and a year 
ago, when the shock of my nursing 
baby’s death utterly prostrated me 
and deranged my stomach and nerves 
so that I could not assimilate as much 
as a mouthful of solid food, and was 
in even worse condition mentally, he 
would have been a rash prophet who 
would have predicted that it ever 
would be so. 

“Prior to this great grief I had suf- 
fered for years with impaired diges- 
tion, insomnia, agonizing cramps in 
the stomach, pain in the side, consti- 
pation, and other bowel derangements, 
all these were familiar to my daily 


living 


life. Medicines gave me no relief— 
nothing did, until a few months ago, 
at a friend’s suggestion, I began to 
use Grape-Nuts food, and subsequent- 
ly gave up coffee entirely and adopted 
Postum Food Coffee at all my meals. 

“To-day I am _ free from all the 
troubles I have enumerated. My di- 


gestion is simply perfect, I assimilate 
my food without the least distress, 
enjoy sweet, restful sleep, and have 
a buoyant feeling of pleasure in my 
varied duties. In fact, I am a new 
woman, entirely made over, and I re- 
peat, I owe it all to Grape-Nuts and 
Postum Coffee.”” Name given by Post- 
um Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little 
book, “The Road tq, Wellville,” tn 





LET US SEND YOU 


Mir 


A MAGAZINE OR 
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HUMAN LIFE is absolutely original. There 
is no other magazine dealing with people ex- 
clusively. It is filed from cover to cover with 
true stories and pictures of true people, and will 
keep the entire family fully posted as to the 


| actions and doings of all the prominent people 


| 





cool months of spring and fall. A 
steam heating plant in cellar will 
Tvs }} 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 
warm the house in cold weather. 
The bathroom and kitchen sink are 


supplied with running water from a 
tank in upper attic over hall. 

The exterior is a substantial frame 
structure, weathered, papered and sid- 
ed with pine and shingled with cedar. 


“The porch and veranda will afford 


ample shade during the warm months. 

The architecture is colonial Dutch 
with gambrel roof, and to have the 
best effect the building should be on a 
small knoll facing the east. The din- 
ing room has a dresser with glass 


doors. and drawers. The mantels 
should be of cypress to corresponé 
with the other woodwork. The cost 

ready for occupancy is 


complete, 
$3865. 





of the entire world. It has the greatest writer 
in this country of vigorous, virile, pungent, 
forceful, piquant English as its editor-in-chief, 


ALFRED HENRY LEWIS. 


The caustic contributes 
to the Saturday Eveni 
Post, Cosmopolitan, Sue- 
cess and halt a hundred 
other representative pe- 
riodicals; the author of 
“The President,” “ 
Boss,” “ Wolfeville,” 
“Peggy O'Neil,” 
other books of story and 
aiventure, every one 
ecintillating with strenu- 
ous life. Mr. Lewis’ 
fingers are upon the pub- 
lic pulse; he knows what 
the public wants, and he 
gives them running over 
meastre. His know 
is as wide as the wide 


of men and thin, 
world. HUMAN LIFE is up-to-date in its 
fresh, original matter from the best authors 
and best ® to ov with 
human interest. 


Read This Liberal Offer 
ee ill in this Coupon To-Day.__ 


HUMAN LIFE PUBLISHING CO.. 
125 Binford St., Boston, Mass. 


GENTLEMEN ,—Enclosed please find five two 
ee s (ten cents), for which send 
HUMAN LIFE for three mon en 
with the H. H. Rogers April number. We 


also send two valuable back numbers extra to 
all who order at once. 
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Simpson - Eddystone 


Shepherd Plaids 


Nothing more appropriate and 
becoming for Spring and Summer 
dresses. Surely no more durable, 
economical and attractive material 
at the — 














sk your dealer for 
Simpson l ddystone ‘Shepherd Plaids 
Three generations of Simpsons 
have made Simpson Prints. 


PRINTS the Eddystone Mig Co (Sole Makers) Philadelphia 
FREIGHT 


Gold Coin Ranges "ai 


This well-known line of Stoves and Ranges which pes been standard 
for nearly fifty years, we will sell direct to the use 


Wholesale Prices 


safely delivered, freight Pe = Oo highly polished, ready to 
put in your home, with the privil 


A YEAR’S FREE TRIAL 
Return stove at our expense if not satisfied and we will return 
your money atonce, Gold Coin is the first Standard Trade-Marked 
stove ever enon at the wholesale price, , Write for our Free Illustrated 
Catalogue, It tells all about stoves, and gives wholesale price on each, 
THE GOLD COIN STOVE CO., 1 Oak &t., reve N. ¥. 
(Successor to Bussey & McLeod, Est. 1 
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OriginalG rangeCroceryHouse 


THORNTON BARNES, 
Pure Coods, : 223 North Water Street, 


‘ Honest Dealing, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lowest Wholesale Prices. sEND FOR PRICE LIST AND BE 
(Mention this paper.) CONVINCED. 














‘clean. A cake of HAND SAPOLIO is half 


AID THE NATURAL CHANGES 
of the sKin by using HAND SAPOLIO, and 
you will gain, or retain, a natural beauty that 
no cosmetics can produce. It is the “Dainty 
Woman's Friend.” Can you afford to be 
without it? Don’tinfer. Try it! 





DIRT Is VARIOUS—always 


out of place. It mars lives and homes and 
people. ‘Tis the best of good manners to be 


a social introduction. 


A delicate preparation of the purest ingredients, 
its cost is but a trifle, its use a fine habit. 





Get the Jewel Steel Range Book 


PLANTING TIME 





The Point of Arbor Day. 


DR DRAPER. 





The importance of observing and 
holding suitable exercises in public 
schools on arbor day is becoming 
more and more an established fact 
each year. Prominent educators re- 
alize the great good that can be ac- 
complished by leading the children of 
the school room into the open labor- 
atory of Nature herself. On Friday, 
May 4, New York, Wisconsin and 
North Dakota will observe arbor day. 
Montana has set aside May 8 and 
Rhode Island May:11. Many other 
states have observed the day earlier in 
the season. A most helpful manual 
and guide to teachers was recently 
sent out by New York department of 
education. 

The commissioner of education, of 
New York, Dr A. S. Draper, the dis- 
tinguished scholar and educator, says 


the general purpose of arbor day is 





DRE A. 8S. DRAPER. 


to stir a keener interest in all natural 
scenes and objects. The particular 
point of it is to make school houses 
and school grounds more attractive 
and healthful. Boys and girls who 
know little of mountains and val- 
leys and meadows and streams and 
lakes and trees and flowers are-de- 
prived of the best helps for good bod- 
ies and the best means to firm and 
rounded character. Love for animals 
without much knowledge of books, 
does more for one than the reading of 
books without real knowledge of an- 
imal life. 

It is half of a girl’s education to 
know trees and plants and birds. It 
is a good part of a boy’s education to 
learn how to train a horse and how to 
manage a boat and when he can do 
these things he need not despair of be- 












You want to know the facts before buying—you want to 
avoid any possibility of getting an unsatisfactory steel range. 
-These are reasons why you should send at once for our new 
book and learn al! abouz 

JEWEL STEEL RANGES 
(Sold by Leading Dealers Everywhere) 

This book tells inside facts about steel range build- 
ing and gives information that will enable you to 
make your choice with perfect confidence. ‘Tells 
about the Jewel improved construction—how Jewels 
do baking better and quicker with less effort and 
how and why Jewels 

SAVE ONE-THIRD THE FUEL 
It illustrates the Jewel Double Walled, Hand 
Riveted, the scientifically ; 
designed fire boxes; the direct flue construction; the Trussed Top Plates that 
do not warp or crack, and a score of other improvements that you must have in 
order to secure greatest fuel economy, durability and satisfaction. f 


Look for the Jewel Trade Mark “aa: 


For more than forty years it has stood for all that is best a Detroit | 
in stove and range building. Over 4,000,000 Jewels ,’ 
now in use, a Work 


Send for Free xg foday. Fill in attached coupon ,¢ 
and mail at once ‘ 


DETROIT STOVE WORKS 
“Largest Stove Plant in the World” Pg 
DETROIT CHICAGO # padress ...ccc.ceccsesoenoeen 




















See OUR GUARANTEE of. ADVERTISERS on Editorial. Page. 


| well be remembered, however, 


* yards, 





ing good for a great deal more. Chil- 
dren are to be helped to get much out 
of both nature and books. It may 
that 
those who live in the open are more 
likely to crave what they need in 
books than those who live in books 
are likely to gather out of nature the 
inspirations and incentives which all 
sound minds take and all souls need. 

The teacher who would develop well 
rounded children and train them for 
a life worth the having will know 
both nature and books, and will, with 
a free hand and a confide:t step, use 
the double knowledge in his teaching. 
And he will realize that substantial 
result must come from free contact 
with the actual things of life and from 
real doing in the open air, rather than 
from mere reading and talking in a 
school room about a few of the things 
that are found in God’s illimitable 
world. 

Arbor day fixes a suitable time for 
special attention to schoolhouses and 
It is the time for clearing up, 
for planting and improving. ‘This 
may extend to the building, to its 
cleansing and painting, to house plants 
and to pictures, and also to the yard. 
and the walks, fences, hédges, shrubs 
and trees, which may be made to 
adorn it. It may be used to quicken 
the interest of the pupils in nature, 
and to make buildings and grounds 
not only more attractive but more sug- 
gestive of the rightful share which 
nature and life have in the progress 







of the child to a symmetrica! cha 
ter which has’strength and fib. 
and which can endure, and 
and do. ‘Ter, 


annie Ip ss 
The Old Fashioned Parior. 


E. A. BRININSTOOL. 





{A writer in @ magazine refe, 
fact that the old-fashioned } ” 
passing.) , 
I wonder if you used to have a 

fashioned parlor, too! 

With haircloth chairs around | t 

like soldiers lined up for r 
All standing there sedately stiff 
a-guardin’ every door, 

Or watchin’ while the sunbeams » 

on the rag carpet on the fluor ~ 
I wonder if your parlor had one o 
“what-nots,” on which laid _ 

The jim-cracks, gew-gaws and co 

things your uncle’s handy ja 


hose 


irved 


matin? CAKNITs 
While on the walls, all done in oil, ana 
lookin’, oh, so awful prim, i 


In funny clothes, was Grandpa fF, rd and 
Auntie Jones and Uncle Jim? 


And in the middle of the room the 
table had a place, 
While lying on its top were sor wax 
flowers under a glass case. 
The “family album,” too, was t! 
with those who'd passed fro 
ly woes— 
Aunt Fanny in hoopskirts and frills anq 
grandpa in ill-fitting clot! 
-The old “base-burner,”’ big and black, was 
in a corner by itself; 
Some fancy dishes—cups and plates 
stood just above it on a shy ‘ 
While every picture on the y was 
hung exactly on the square, 
And there was such # “parlo 
and musty odor everywher: 


You recollect you boys and gir! 
om had a chance to see 

The inside of that sacred room, except 
when there was company. 

Your mother always kept it lock: , 
shades all drawn, the blinds closed 
tight, 

Because she said it wouldn't do to have 
the sun stream in so bright. 

At Christmas or Thanksgivin’ time, or 
mebby Sunday afternoons. 


They’d gather ’round the organ there to 
sing the old revival tunes; 
And if the minister should cali, or if 


‘twas sewin’ circle day, 


They'd swing the creakin’, folding 


doors 


behind which weird enchantments 
lay. 
The old-time parlor’s disappeared; wé 


seldom see it any more. 
They’ve ‘‘modernized”’ it nowadays, so 
’tisn’t like the days of yore. 
Your sweetheart, she was courted the: 
and later on became your brid 
The neighbors filled the parlor then as 
you stood proudly at her side 
And when there came a darkened ir, 
hushed she lay in that long sleep, 
"Twas in that old-time parlor, too, the 
neighbors came to look and weep 
In Time's dim hall are cherished thoughts 
which memory cannot efface 


And in my dreaming fancy sti!) that 
old-time parlor holds a place 


Celery Sandwiches—Chop th: 
part of celery quite fine. Have some 
hard boiled eggs ready, mash em 
(both yolks and whites) with a fork 
take equal parts of eggs and lery, 
mix together and moisten with mayon- 
naise, or melted butter to which 
has been added a little prepared mus- 
tard and a spoonful or two of vine- 
gar. Spread upon thin slices of either 
white or brown bread. 3read for 
sandwiches should be at least one day 
old. Grated cheese prepared 4s 
above makes a delicious sandwic! 
Cottage cheese is also good. A littl 
powdered sage and onion juice helps 
the flavor of the latter.—[Anno 
Glenwood, 





If drawn-work threads break 
ily, a little white soap rubbed on 
wrong side of the linen is an adv 
tage. A lather applied with a brus) 
is often a convenience and does 2 
harm the linen.—[E. M. 





THE WRONG FEMEDY. 


Friend: “Why don’t you get Dr 
Duck? He can speak twenty !2 
guages.” 

Sick man: “But I want to be cured 


not translated.” 




















A Reward for Every Child. 
gxeaT TIMES AHEAD FOR THE YOUNG 
el FOLKS’ GRAIN CLUBS. 





Our Editor not only gives $250 in 
cash for prizes in the Young Folks’ 
in clubs, and @ badge to each one 


gral 
who joins, but now announces that a 
reward will be given to each and 
every member, in addition to all other 
prizes. Thus every member who fails 
to Win a 
reward. $ 

Three or more children may or- 
Young Folks’ grain club, by 


cash prize will surely get a 


ra nize 

riecting a president, a secretary and a 
treasur' who constitute executive 
committee. Secretary must report 
name and address of each member to 
American Agriculturist, N Y City, 
with one cent for each member for 
postage on free outfit. This contains of- 


» for each officer, member- 
for each member, by-laws 





of club, proclamation, hints for work, 
prize offers, and also (if requested) an 
autograph portrait and autobiography 
of Editor Myrick for decorating the 
school room or as a prize for the 


teacher. 
Sach member is to raise at least 
ten plants of corn, or 100 plants of any 


of the small grains, watch their 
growth, report to school in fall upon 
methods and results, and exhibit crop 


at school harvest festival or other 
fair. Editor Myrick offers 114 cask 
prizes, amounting to $250, for best 
work of members—first $25, two $10, 
eleven $5, fifty $2 and fifty $1 each. 
Many local prizes can be secured and 
children may also compete for grain 
prizes at county and state fairs. 

The 12 largest clubs reported by 
May 15 are each to receive an honor 
prize of one of Herbert Myrick’s ad- 
venture books. 

Every member who next fall writes 
a letter reporting what he or she 
raised in the contest, how they did it 
and what they learned, in addition to 
competing for the prizes, will each re- 
ceive as a reward Editor Myrick’s por- 
trait, 12x15 inches, suitable for fram- 
ing. He wants to thus become per- 
sonally acquainted with each and 
every boy and girl who takes part 
in this effort for better farming. For 
this first year of the clubs is just the 
beginning of what the young people 
can make ‘nto the most interesting, 
fascinating, useful and _. profitable 
movement for home, school, farm or 
their vocation. Our editor will do all 
he can to help every young person to 
thus get onward and upward. 

The interest throughout the central 
west is growing and several neighbor- 
hoods are organizing grain schools in 
districts where the schools closed be- 
fore April 1. Following is a list of of- 
ficers of the leading clubs which have 
been reported this week. As we go to 
press many Other reports are coming 
in, announcement of which will be 
made later, 

At North Wilbraham, Mass, Glen- 
dale school, President, Stanley E. Ben- 
nett, secretary, Elsie M. Farr, treas- 
urer, Ruth A. Calkins. School No 8, 
President, Alice W. Perry, secretary, 
Lulu A. Keefe, treasurer, Raymond 
Hitchcock. At North Hadley, Mass, 
President, Mildred Comins, secretary, 
a D. Pitcher, treasurer, Ora F. 
tussel] 


SECRETARIES SHOULD NOTE 


that in order to secure a full allot- 
ment of badges one cent for each 
member of the club should be sent to 
help pay postage. This entitles the 
club to a portrait for the school, 
badges for each member and officer, 
full instructions as to organization, by- 
laws, ete, and details of seed testing. 
As fast as new members are secured 
send in their names with one cent 
stamp for each and get -additional 
badges. Remember that clubs may be 
organized in any locality where the 
schools have closed, at any special 
meeting of the children. 





Possibly there may bé men who 
love their neighbors as themselves, 
but so far we have failed to form their 
acquaintance.—[Chicago News. 


Whenever the lights in the streets shine 


Lie deep in a sleepy row, 
When qoute hang high and the boots are 


still, 
The Tidy Angel comes down the hill. all 
Oh, she may journey where’er she will, 
May the busy Tidy Angel! 


with stars; 
She carries a bag of smiles. 
For every frown that she spies in town, not a drop 
She opens her bag, the while. 
the smudge on the nursery Send your address to Dr. RB. V. Pierce, 


door, 
And, there, the toys on the nursery floor, 
finds them all—and, mayhap, some standard m 


ore, 
the watchful Tidy Angel! 


She fixes the speller, and wipes the slate 
Sums were set so wrong; 
She piles the blocks and she mends the 


All night as she speeds along. 


And, here, such rumpled up picture books! 
There’s work to do whersoe’er she looks 
Work for the Tidy Angel. 


.She* stops by the crib of the wrinkly 


from her cloak float the 


dreams like smoke, : 7 
Sweet dreams till he’s good and gay. | tion) accompanied with severe coughs. 


Did e’er you see such a wonder sight, ty hy for acute colds and coughs, 
With smiles, and dream mist, and stars | but for 


& ’ 
The Tidy Angel who walks at night— 
Such a beautiful ‘Tidy Angel! 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 
" ‘The Tidy Angel. 


CAROLYN 8. BAILEY. 


IN A 


Whatever 





And candles inside burn low, ; 
When little brown heads in the nursery oF against 


at Buffalo. 


recommend, 


he was all day!) 


Golden Seal 





Even Dignity Will Fall. 


L. MAY DEAN. 


“careless,” his own feet slipped, and 
his dignity he shouted, 


No one laughed as he arose, and re- 
suming his dignified demeanor, with | highest medical authority for its use in 


out a word marched to the house. all such cases. 
concentrated glyceric extract of native,| ous endorsements which the several in- 





ohn 
nati; Prof. 





. & es Fudge—I inclose a 
hope the girls and boys will 


cold water you can pick it up in your 
fingers 2 cups sugar, 2-3 cups milk, 
butter size of egg and when thick 
enough set off, after adding % cup] *Favorite 
grated chocolate and boiling. Whip, 
add 1 tablespoon vanilla or coffee, % 
nut meats. 
plates and let cool.—[R. A. E. 


A Little Farmer—I am il years old 
and live on a farm of 400 acres. When | In the treatment of diseases peculiar to | 

r€ , y , ry » | * Bene 
three miles to the milk factory. Papa | which does not present some indieation | Swsar-coated anti-bilious granules. They 
head of cattle, eight calves, | for this remedial agent.” Dr. Fyfe fur- | i D b he “pill 
three horses and two colts. I help] thersays: “The following are among the| and Bowels. o not beget the “p 
to do the chores and milk the cows, c “ 
and think little Jimmy is wrong, for | root). Pain or aching in the back, with two eachdayfora laxative and regulator, 


I like the farm.—[Edmund N., N Y. | leucorrhcea; atonic (weak) cgnditions of three or four for an active cathartic. 


I have never lived in the city but I | ———_ — ——— - 
think that the farm is the best. I Absolutely cured. return, 
think it is fun to feed the stock. We PILES siconisste Acts like Magic. A FEW GOOD BOOKS 
have 90 sheep, five cows, one calf, 100 | gues Dr 
hens, five horses and a colt. I like to 
shoot the woodchucks in the summer. 
The farm for me.—[Harry F. Whip- 


Pour on buttered | normal acti 
tive system. 





the reprodu 





there is this to be tru 
Pierce’s medicines that applies to no 
other medicines put up for sale through 
Sevag. They are entitled to a place 

‘by themselves because they are 
neither patent nor secret medicines—all h - : : 
their ingredients being openly printed in the digestive organs and anwmic (thin 
: ‘ lain English on their bottle wrappers. 
Her cloak is of dream mist hung thick hen ain they are entitled to a place 
all by themsel~es because they contain 


tion, or mak 


a free book 


learn on reading it that the leading 
medical writers and teachers of all the 
several schools of practice endorse and 


sible, each and every ingredient entering 
into the compositfon of Dr. Pieree’s| Of the womanly organs. In all catarrhal 
but da there the | G@elden Medical Discovery for the cure conditions * * * and genera) enfeeble- 
attons, an mae of weak stomach, dyspepsia, catarrh of | Ment, it is useful. 

stomach, “liver complaint,” torpid liver, a FC , : ‘ 
or biliousness, chronic bowel affections, | Cincinnati, says of Golden Seal root: 
and all catarrhal diseases of whatever 7 Bs Ci 
region, name or nature. It is also a| System, there is no medicine in use about 
specific remedy for all such chronic or which there is such general unanimity of 
long standing cases of catarrhal affec-| °finion. It is unirersa//y regarded as the 
tions and their resultants, as bronchial, | tonic useful in all debilitated states.” 
throat and lung diseases (except consump Prof. Bartholow, M.D., of Jefferson 

t 


ngering, or chronic cases {t is menorrhagia and congestive dysmenor- 
especially efficacious in producing per-| Thwa (too profuse or painful suppres- 
fect cures. It contains Black Cherrybark, | ®0DS.") 


Mandrade root and Queen’s root—all o ‘ é } 
which are highly praised as remedies for gredients and cures the diseases for which 
all the above mentioned affections bysuch | they are recommended. 
eminent medical writers and teachers as A an . 
Prof. Bartholow, of Jefferson Med. Col-| “Favorite Prescription,” Prof. John 
Joe Woodward was a dignified, staid | lege; Prof. 
old gentleman and none of his sons | Prof. Finle 
ever saw him unbend in the least that | nett Med. 
dignity which seemed born in him. 
One Sunday morning during haying 
time, he walked out to the barn to in- 
spect the work of the men. The barns 
were full to bursting, but he climbed 
up in the mow and over to the place 


King, M. D., late of Cincinnati; Prof. | imperfect menstruation, its remedial ac- 
M. Scudder, M. D., late of Cincin-| tion is fully displayed. By its special 


Hahnemann Med. College, Chicago, and| gans, it is an efficient agent for the res- 
scores of others equally eminent in their| toration of suppression. In dysmenor- 
The Golde nM Neal Dis h ther d ing of test utility i 
. ‘ e* en Medical Discovery” is the no other drug ing of greatest utility in 
2 Sen paraiy oe - pnb only medicine put up for sale through arestetive and congestive conditions, shar- 

; - , f ce pS, th: ‘ y| acterise y i aggitr ains re- 
on the edge, and the boys’ cautioned aus for like purposes, that has an . y tensive dragging pains re 


Suis Geno aeeeee: rofessional endorsement — wort 


: more than any number of ordinary testi-| @ good remedy for the reflex ‘side-ache’ 
Down below on the floor was consid- | monjials. Open publicity of its formula| women. It should be remembered in 

erable hay left from the last load. on the bottle wrapper is the best possible rheumatism of the local organs.” 

One of the boys slipped and landed guaranty of 

The old gentleman, as was 


M ublished formula will show that"Golden| Slipper root, the two remaining ingredi- 
his way, began in a solemn, dignified 


edical Discovery” contains no poison-| ents not mentioned above, have just as 
“Frank, that was very—” | ous, harmful or habit-forming agents and| strong endorsements for their curative 
But before he could utter the word | no alcohol—chemically pure, triple-re-| merits in diseases peculiar to women, but 
fined glycerine being used instead. Glyc-| we have room for no more. “Favorite 
erine is entirely unobjectionable and| Prescription” is a happy and harmonious 
“Get out of the way! My land, I’m | besides is a most useful ingredient in the| compound of the above-mentioned in- 
cure of al] stomach as well as bronchial, : 
throat and lung affections. There is the n curative results. 


— — and i? safe = esas. 
0 IR 2 minent doctors also praise the ingre- 
fudge which is dell eat etems into Dr. Pierce’s Favorite the most eminent moatonl writers y 
. < ption, the different schools of medicine. After 
Boil until when dropped in Dr. John Fyfe one of the Editorial Staff} reading them who can doubt that Dr. 
of Tae Eciectic MepicaL REVIEW says! Pierce has selected and compounded his 
of Unicorn root (Helonias Dicica) which| “Prescription” from the most valuable 
is one of the chief ingredients of the} ingredients known tothe medical profes- 


p : 
*A remedy which invaribly acts as a| of women for which he recommends it? 
uterine invigorator 


° e continues,“in Helonias' tracts, 
we have a medicament which more fully| any one sending name and address to Dr. 
answers the above payeanee than any| R Vv 

other drug with whic 


leading indications for Helonias (Un 
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CLASS ALL BY THEMSELVES. 


; tal depression and irritability, associated 

ee wie with chronic diseases of the reproductive 
fully Said of Dr.| °re@ns of women, constant sensation of 

heat in the region of the kidneys; menor- 

rhagia (flooding), due to a weakened cen- 
Wition of the reproductive system; amen- 
orrhwa (suppression), arising from or 
accompanying an abnormal condition of 















blood) habit: dragging sensations in the 
extreme lower part of the abdomen.” 

lf more or less of the above symptoms 
are present, no invalid woman can do 
better than take Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription, one of the leading ingredi- 
ents of which is Unicorn root, or Helonias, 
and the medical properties of which it 
most faithfully represents. 

Of Golden Seal root, another prominent 
ingredient of “Favorite Prescription,” 
Professor Finley Ellingwood, M. LD. of 
in the strongest terms pos- | Bennett Medical College, Chicago, says: 

‘It is an important remedy in disorders 











































































of alcohol in their composi- 
e up. 


N. Y., with a request for 
let, compiled by him from | 
edical works and you will 


Prof. John M. Seudder, M. D., late of 


“In relation to its general effects onthe 


Medical College, says of Golden Seal : 
“Valuable in uterine hemorrhage, 


Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription faith- 


root, Bloodroot, Stone root, 
fully represents all the above named in- 


Of Black Cohosh, another ingredient of 
Hare, of the Univ. of Pa.;| King, M. D., author of the American Dis- 


Ellingwood, M. D.. of Ben-| pensatory, says: ‘ - 
ollege, Chicago; Prof. John “In the painful conditions incident to 


Edwin M. Hale, M. D,, of | affinity for the femaie reproductive or- 


rhea (painful periods), 74 is surpassed by 
sembling the pains of rheumatism. It is 


its merits. A glance at this Blue Cohosh root, and Yellow Lady's 


edients, and faithfully represents them 


The foregoing are only a few brief ex- 
The “Discovery” is a| tractstaken from amongst the volumin- 


redients entering into Dr. Pierce’s 
avorite Prescription have received from 


m”s sion for the cure of those chronic diseases 





makes for| A far more extensive endorsement will be 
vity of the entire reproduc-| mailed fies in form of a booklet of ex- 
rom standard medical works, to 


Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y., and request- 
I am acquainted.| ing the same. 
Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets are tiny, 


. : 
mat peepent ‘some Mdiogien | regulate and invigorate Stomach, Liver 


orn| habit,” but cure constipation. One or 


ctive organs of women, men- Once tried, always in favor. 













rers. 
Trial box MAILED FREE? Address, Me saga beth pleasant 
£.M.Botot,Box590, Augusta,Me, | OnFouriring tom tani mck only, tecbetoal books ou 


subject relating to the farm, the breeding and eare of 
er o travel 








- boo end poctry also. Let us send you « catalog. 
Dp A E N T fignest meets eee, ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 459 Lafayette Street, New York. 
Ww. T. GERALD & CO. Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. Springfield, Base. 






socks, ote.» but standard works of fiction, ° 


t,Z, Washiagton.D. C. : 
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ayne’s To 





gives rosy cheeks and 


And it is good for their elders, too. 
Ask your druggist for it. 








nic Vermifuge — 


active health to pale, sickly children! 
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Quickly Cured 
| at Home 


Instant Relief,Permanent Cure—Trial 
Package Mailed Free to All 
in Plain Wrapper. 


Piles is a fearful disease, but easy 
to cure if you go at it right. 

An operation with the knife is dan- 
gerous, cruel, and rarely a permanent 
success. 

There is just one other sure way to 
be cured—painless, safe and in the 
privacy of your own home—it 
is Pyramid Pile Cure. 

We mail a trial package free to 
all who write. 

It vill give you instant relief, show 
you the harmless, painless nature of 
this great remedy and start you well 
on the way toward a perfect cure. 

Then you can get a full-sized box 
from ary druggist for 50 cents, and 
often one box cures. If the druggist 
tries to sell you something just as 
good, it is because he makes more 
money on the substitute. 

Insist on having what you call for. 

The cure begins at once and con- 
tinues rapidly until it is complete and 
permanent. You can go right ahead 
with your work and be easy and com- 
fortable all the time. It is well worth 
trying. 

Just send your name and address to 
Pyramid Drug Co, 236 Pyramid 
Building, Marshall, Mich, and receive 
free by return mail the trial pack- 
age in a plain wrapper. 

Thousands have been cured in this 
easy, painless and inexpensive way, 
in the privacy of the home. . 

No knife and its torture. 

No doctor and his bills. 

All druggists, 50 cents. Write to- 
day for a free package. 








BOY’S TERRIBLE ECZEMA. 





Mouth and Eyes Covered With Crusts— 
Hands Pinned Down—Mirac- 
ulous Cure by Cuticura. 


“When my little boy was six 
months old he had eczema. The 
sores extended so quickly over the 
whole body that we at once called in 
the doctor. We then went to another 
doctor, but he could not help him, 
and in our despair we went to a third 
one. Matters became so bad that ha 
had regular holes in his cheeks, large 
enough to put a finger into, The food 
had to be given with a spoon, for his 
mouth was covered with crusts as 
thick as a finger, and whenever he 
opened the meuth they began to bleed 
and suppurate, as did also his eyes. 
Hands, arms, chest and back, in short, 
the whole body, was covered over and 
over. We had no rest by day or night. 
Whenever he was laid in:his bed we 
had to pin his hands down, otherwise 
he would scratch his face, and make 
an open sore. I think his face must 
have itched most fearfully. 

“We finally thought nothing could 
help, and I had made up my mind to 
send my wife with the child to Europe, 
hoping that the sea air might cure 
him, otherwise he was to be put under 
good medical care there. But, Lord 
be blessed, matters came differently, 
and we soon saw a miracle. A friend 
of ours spoke about Cuticura. We 
made a trial with Cuticura Soap, Oint- 
ment and Resolvent, and within ten 
days or two weeks we noticed a de- 
cided improvement. Just as quickly 
as the sickness had appeared it also 
began to disappear, and within ten 
weeks the child was absolutely well, 
and his skin was smooth and white as 
never before. F. Hohrath, President 
of the C. L. Hohrath Company, Manu- 
facturers of Silk Ribbons, 4 to 20 Rink 
Alley, South Bethlehem, Pa, June 5, 
1906.” - 





“I Saw Your Adv. in 
the Old, Reliable A.A.” 
If you begin every letter you write toan 
advertiser with the words above, you will 
be sure to get a prompt answer and 
exceptionally good treatment from our 
advertisers. : 


IN 








Dainty Yokes for Little Dresses. 


MRS. G. H. WHEELER, 





Now that fine needlework plays such 
an important part in the fashioning 
of dresses for older people, surely the 
baby’s garments should have their 
share. Here are illustrated yokes for 
several little dresses, all of which are 











extremely dainty. 


No 1 is made of alternate rows of 
fine lace insertion and strips of the 
dress material itself, hemstitched on 


both sides and joined to the insertion 
by over seaming on the wrong side. 
Of course this dress would have to 
be made of some plain material, such 
as lawn or nainsook, in which the 





NO 1—YOKE OF INSERTION. 


threads could. be drawn for the hem- 
stitching. 

The second yoke is also made 
ternate rows of lace and of the dress 
material. The strips of cloth must 
be cut circular and the best way to 
get the right curve is to cut out of 
thin cloth a pattern that will fit well 
around the neck. Stitch the shoulder 


of al- 


seams and then lay the pattern flat 
on the table. Cut the strips to fol- 
low the curve of the pattern, allow- 
ing width enough for a narrow hem 
on each side. In sewing the inser- 
tion between these strips it will be 


necessary to full the lace slightly on 
one side, in order to have it lay flat. 
After joining them, the bands of cloth 


are featherstitched on each side. The 
yoke is finished with a ruffle, also 
featherstitched and edged with lace 


to mateh the insertion. 

No 3 gives a pretty effect, with less 
work than any of the others. The 
embroidery should be done with a soft 
embroidery cotton. For a little older 
child, it would be pretty made of a 
plain blue or brown gingham, worked 





No INSERTION. 


2-—ANOTHER WAY WITH 


with white or of a soft wool mate- 
rial embroidered with silk of the same 
color, 

No 4 is worked with the ever pop- 
ular eyelet embroidery. While being 
very dainty, it is also very durable if 
worked on good material, 

—__—_.>————_—__—_—_ 

A Saving in Table-Cloths—A. friend 
with a large family, used to be much 
disturbed over the frequency with 
which she had to renew her table 
linen, and especially the table-cloths. 
At last she hit this plan: When she 
buys hét linen, she sees to it that it 
ise wider than necessary, and also @ 
few inches longer. Then when the 
edges show the slightest indication of 
wear, she immediately takes off a strip 
from one side, four or six inches wide, 
and a strip from the end. This_of 
course throws the wear upon a differ- 
ent place, and her cloth lasts just as 
long again... Isn’t it well worth try- 
ing?—[Cynthia Lawrence. 





S 
In New York recently in order to 
test an elephant’s memory it was com- 
manded to do tricks it had not re- 
hearsed for twenty-three years. The 
animal did not make a mistake. 








MOTHER’S REALM 


Weaning the Baby. 


EVA 0. B. GILBERT. 





At this time of year it is wise to 
wean the baby if there is any proba- 
bility that it will be necessary before 
fall, or if the mother feels the drain 
upon her strength. Do not use a bot- 
tle if the child is more than six 
months old. I weaned my four with- 
out any trouble or bad results and I 
never used a bottle, although three of 
the four were weaned between five and 
seven months of age. It may seem 
considerable trouble to feed with a 
spoon, but in a very short time the 
baby will get the knack of drinking 
and the cup can be used alone. Two 
or three weeks of “fussing” will be 
found far less trouble than months 
of care of a bottle. 

Do not make the change too sudden- 
ly; it is unnecessary and cruel. Begin 
with one feed a day when baby is not 
extremely hungry or tired. Within a 
week two or three feeds each day will 
be accepted and soon the baby will 
not miss its natural food during the 
day at all. Nurse him in the night for 
a@ while and then give food in the cup 
as soon as seems practicable. 

Fresh cow’s milk cannot always be 
used in conjunction with the mother’s 
milk. Condensed milk fs more de- 
sirable as it is not peadily affected by 
atmospheric conditions. All you can 
take up'on a teaspoon to one cupfull 
of blood warm water is the right 
proportion for eight months or over, 
and the amount will soon be regulated 
by the baby’s appetite. If with this 
(or any) food the bowels do not act 
properly, dilute more than usual. 
Condensed milk should never be left 
in tin a moment after it-is opened. 


OTHER FOODS. 


If condensed milk does not suit the 
child try one of the many- standard 





NO 3—EMBROIDERED YOKE 


proprietary foods, preferably one 
which requires no addition of milk. 
Barley is excellent and can be had 
prepared in a flour for this special 
urpose. It is made into a gruel and 
@ little milk added; with the barley 
the milk seems to be less undesirable 
than with some foods. A very little 
Sugar and a pinch of salt take away 
the flat taste. 

At ten or twelve months feed a lit- 
tle mush or porridge. The dark col- 
ored cereals are apt to contain ob- 
jectionable hulls and the nature of 
oatmeal is not suited to the baby’s 
stomach unless it is cooked for hours. 
Even strained it often causes colic. 
Do not venture to give vegetables un- 
less it be winter squash. Irish pota- 
toes, unless very thoroughly mashed, 
a positively dangerous. Sweet po- 
tatoes can be tried safely.in small 
quantities. Mild canned fruit juices 
and orange juice are very beneficial, 
but sharp acids ds in tomatoes and 


strawberries should be avoided until 
after the second summer. I have found 
bananas unfit for food for children 





NO 4—EYELET WORK FOR YOKE. 


under three years of age and then un- 
desirable. The juice of stewed rasp- 
berries and pears I consider the best 
of any fruit food, and red raspberries 


can safely be eaten fresh in small 
quantities. 
Of baked foods, bread, crackers, 


johnny cake and sponge cake are de- 


* more 








sirable. Quickly cooked floy, .~), on 
be avoided unless very tho...’ 
done. For that reason give .,,.°" 
crust of baking powder biscyj. 
BONE HARDENERS. 

If the child’s bones do not seo, 
harden as they should, feeqg — 
wheat bread, soft boiled eggs a, 
fruit juices mentioned, ajs, . 
juice if-found safe by carefy) ...°° 
any “ready-to-eat” cereals ie 
agree with the child. Lin, 
particularly desirable in th; 
Plain custards are excellent. 

Do not stop feeding milk , . 
foods until the child is wel] ¢».., 
unless necessity compels it, 
reguularly and abundantly. 
and playing are hungry «: 
Wait until the appetite is 
then satisfy it fully. And ren 
that denial is far kinder than 
indulgence. 

> ________ 


Our Pattern Offer. 


the 
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, 4 SMART STREET suri 

There is something ex ingly 
graceful about the peplum ii h 
Dame Fashion did not i 
when she cast it aside for nore 
severe belt, and we are er for 
its return to favor. The newes dels 
show the peplum as a sm vaist 
finishing of which an example jg 
sketched here in No 6468. \ thing 


~ 
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No 6468—Waist for Smart Street 
Suit, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inch bust, 


No 6469—Skirt for above, 20, 22, 24, 
26, 28 and 30 inch waist, 
could be more jaunty than this little 
street suit which, with its smal! in- 
visible plaid offset by the plain color 
of the collar, cuffs and belt could not 
be surpassed in the center of fashion 
The skirt, No 6469, is circula ith 
three circular flounces completing 
terns is 20 cents, but either be 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. 

HOW TO ORDER. 

In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
the number and size wanted hese 
patterns are sent postpaid or 1) «ents 
each. Address Pattern Department 
this office. 


_— 





Private Reading or Study—There is 
individual gain in pursuing 4 
course of study by one’s self, th n 


any other way, providing one ill 
systematically keep it up. When one 
is busy and tired with home duties, 
anything outside thése is apt to be 


neglected and nothing is really done 
Housekeepers usually have | be 
stirred to action by the stimu if 
others, so for energetic, amb 18 
women the reading or study ci! 
formed, a subject is selected ‘nd 
many times very good work is done 
and acquaintance and sociability pro- 
moted.—[Myrs W. A. Lacy. 


Practice yourself, for Heaven's =k 
in little things; and thence pro 1 
to greater.—f Epictetus. 
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A Page from Life. 


BY BROTHER JACK. 


ape AROUND: TRE. 


other J. M. J.: Perhaps you have 
sf vice enough so I will mere- 

you a bit of our family history, 
> the subject in question, 
you to draw your own con- 








My f ther, @ man in comfortable 


-eymstances, brought my mother, a 
cirt 


vscelf and his mother, a widow, my 
her, an only child. Grandmother 
woman of sterling integrity, 
cessing remarkable business abili- 
y. tire less energy, and great physical 
frength for her more than sixty years. 
hy ly weleomed the daughter- 
“welcomed her as a child, 
v an hint intimating any de- 
tention of relinquishing any 
“esponsibility, or even sharing 
n of mistress of the house. 


hi! 





ate Seather could not fail to under- 
stand the situation, and for the sake 
F and the love she had for 
; y father and the desire she had for 
hic happiness, unquestioning she took 


f harmony 


sit e seat at the table and accepted 
the rooms assigned for her occupa- 
tion. In short, she began a life of 
1 and oftep of humiliation 


celf de 

that stretched out into the years, un- 
til I was old enough to understand 
something of my mother’s patient, 
heroic conduct, her tact and resources 
in pleasantly and adroitly combatting 


<9 many distasteful, antiquated, erratic 
conomy and pregress, for 


my mother had come from a home 
ef refinement, from a wealth of con- 
venience and comfort, though not of 
so darge a bank account as she found 


inher new home. To this day I won- 
der at the tranquil running of that 
household machinery, for I never 
heard jarring discord or angty con- 
tention, but I do know it was main- 
tained at too great cost, because the 
aged and the young could not be sup- 
posed to have like tastes, ambitions 
and habits. ~ 

Our Lord, divinely understanding 
the marriage relation, declared to the 
Pharisees, “For this cause shall .a 
man leaye father. and mother and 
cleave to his wife.”” Now no one for 
a moment would suppose Christ for- 
getful of the child’s duty to the par- 
ent, when, remembering that his last 
act upon the cross before his terrible 
cry, “I thirst!” was his solicitude for 
his agonized mother. It should be the 
pleasure of every son and daughter 
to give the father and mother the ten- 
derest care, such care as-I saw be- 
stowed upon my grandmother for 
years in her utter helpléssness, after 

terrible ailment. 

If you would have a right estimate 





to the home jointly owned by | 


| 





of the sacrifice involved in this cus- | 


tom unmitigated by civilization or the 
influence of christianity read Dr But- 
ler’s “Land of the Veda” and learn 
that a large measure of the degreda- 
tion and misery of the younger women 


of Indta is due to the tyranny and | 


cruelty of the mother-in-law with 
whom the son’s wife must live. 
Therefore, you may be sure my 
mother’s sons bring no wives to dwell 
with her, for she counsels us that 
a wife’s house, be it mansion or cabin, 
her realm and throne, and there 
should she reign mistress and queen, 
d we believe thus. 
> 
Dear Host: Speaking of governing 
hildren, no two are alike—some need 
Kindness, others a great deal of firm- 
hess added to the kindness. There is 
a difference between roguish children 








nd those downright mean and hate- 
ful. I have great faith in God’s help 
in deciding questions of this kind and 
all others, I should ask God to give 


me wisdom to treat the child. Also, 
I would be very careful what I said 
and did myself.—f Aunt Mollie, Ct. 





It is said that only about one pine- 
épple in every twenty thousand has 
Seeds in it and it is from these seeds 


that new varieties are produced. 





Will someone please send directions 





for knitting bedroom slippers, honey- | 


comb stitch, in two colors.—[Mrs 
Sturgess, New York. 





BETWEEN TABLERS 





the Time 


To send in your Subscription and secure a copy of the 


American Agriculturist Year 
Book & Farmer’s Almanac 























7 FOR 1906 : 


ROGRESSIVE farmers everywhere recognize the value of a more comprehensive 
knowledge of the various statistics covering agricultural conditions, markets; crops, etc. 
Such information is hard to secure, few books contain it and fewer still are author- 

itative. 

The American Agriculturist Year Book and Farmer's Almanac is unique—there is no 
other book just like it—it is not offered for sale, and can only be had in connection with a 
subscription to this journal, . . . 

It is a farmer’s year book, each article, feature, fact and figure, is all good value to 
you, both from an educational and money standpdint. ° 

Every member of your family will find it helpful and instructive—it is invaluable as a 
book of ready reference on a great variety of subjects, 

The popularity which has been enjoyed by its preceding issues is a most telling and 
truthful testimonial of its worth and helpfulness.—It has 384 pages, 4 3-4 by 6 1-2 inches, 
many illustrations and is substantially bound. . 

Read the brief outline of its contents, noting the many special features tound only in 
this book and see if you can afford to be without it. 








COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE—Comparative - SPECIAL TOPICS—Forestry will be compre- 


statisti¢s and data concerning movements and prices hensively covered in a special article, as will the Immi- 

of live stock, farm crops and dairy products. gration Problem, the Good Roads Movement, and others 
CROP REPORTS—Authoritative reports on all 00 numerous to mention. 

staple crops such as wheat, corn, etc., and on money crops, WORLD'S EVENTS—This department will con- 

as onions, tobacco, etc. tain exhaustive articles on the Russo-Japanese War, Nor- 


WEATHER AVERAGES AND RECORDS—In- way and Sweden, recent Insurance Investigation, Negro 
stead of questionable forecasts, this department contains Question, China, Canada, and Internal Disturbances 
averages prepared exclusively for us by the United States in Russia. 

Weather Bureau, giving ——— comparative weather FOR ALL THE FAMILY—A special chapter will 
conditions in each section of the country for each month, include an account of how to give New and Novel Par- 
covering a long period of years. Ruled pages forpersonal ties for Special Holiday Occasions, also the most ap- 
weather observationsfor each month willalsobeincluded. _ proved rules of etiquette, with special matter on weddings, 

OUR OWN COUNTRY—Under this head will be ¢tc. Outdoor sports will also be fully covered as well 
found information concerning the Army and Navy, Trans- 5 health, exercise, etc. 
portation, Pensions, Post Office Statistics (including prog- RECORDS FOR MEMORANDA~—A new feature 
ress of Parcels Post), Education, Population, Coinage, for this year’s book will be blank pages arranged so as to 
the names of Members of Congress and alse of Gover- be of the utmost usefulness for entering up notes, prices, 
nors and Officers of each state and territory. dates, etc. 


THIS BOOK GIVEN TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER 


We will send on request this valuable book free and postpaid to every subscriber to this journal who immediately sends 
$1.00 in payment for his subscription for the coming year. New subscribers may receive the book on the same terms. 
The book is not sold alone and can only be had in connection with a subscription as stated. No other book or premium 
is allowed with one year’s subscription when this book is taken. The book and paper may be sent to different addresses 
if desired. Remit by postoffice or express money order, check, draft or registered letter. A money order costs but a 
trifle and may be sent at our risk. Address orders to any of the offices below, but, to avoid delay, send to the one 


ee"  QRANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
Springfield, Mass. New York, 439 Lafayette St. Chicago, Marquette Bldg. 





















ADVERTISEMENTS 


OEY | Hallock’s Two Horse Elevator Digge, 
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Our new rigid pole feature is a sure winner. 
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i | Fp ia. <i, ~ Weight 600. 
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There is no gas engine as simple as an Ulds—compare it with others 
and this statement is proved. The repairs cost practically nothing, 
ery adjustment is very simple to make. Exact duplicates of any part 
a 5. Sap Ae tee at onen| cre machined and ready to put on. is ig 
amportant in case of acciden 


THE MOST ECONOMICAL ENCINE 


For ruaning cream - rator, sawing wood pampeng,, toed grinding, churning, LAE 
II farm work. Our reference—The User—The Man with an Olds. 4 
The a why is interestingly told in our catalog mailed on request. Tell us Patented and Patent Applied For. 


your soquvencuts 208 So Cll Rel yen Senco cnt whet you need. et oe Guaranteed as good as the best. Send for Testimonials, 
AGH DoT 
cer it 


tal howin, e -8 h. © G (8-50 h. p.), es K and N (12-1200 s 
- > feed with our Gas Produ ll reduce faa! PR 2 per cent.) We have ‘a rich field for Agents. 


For 4c in stamps to pa: pe ones eel bt la Bonheur’s “Horse D. y. HALLOCK & SONS, e YORK, PA « Box 806 


Fair,” the most celebrated anim icture in the world, size 16 x 20 beautifully 
ica colored, suitable for framing.’ 


S POWER CO., Formerly OLDS GASOLINE 
OENGINE WORKS, Lansing Mich., 917 Chestnut Street. - 


} 
Lay 
a oreo y — Miles: ee/ 
Motsinger Auto-Sparker a OE (4z 


i it only weighs 26 
and runs fis. he easily operated by a-lever, can 
Gas Engines without Batteries be quickly inoved, will fast « lifetime 

No other machine ean do {t successfully for and will work at least eleven times as 
lack of original te owned by us. Ne fast as ascrew jack. Will lift 5 tons. 
twist motion in our drive. No belter Sent freight prepaid, 
ovlieh neceenaa?._ No — what c. O. D. for $7.00. 
ever, for make and break or jump-sperk. his wagon is just s name implies—a wagon for the farmer and **hand > 
Water and dust-proof, Pally guara- toe shail qk ae peu ‘or all farm purposes with greater ease than any other. It’s a farmers 
— ton capacity u invention for a farmer’s benefit and it beats anything on wheels for convenience and 
Morstvorr Device mee Pe light i ome = rons gee no obstenie one aes po resronarte dead thet if gpzt carry, 
i endleton,I A en buying a handy wagon be sure ne poin' z. that it’s c AGINAW. 
56 Main St,Pi nd, U.8.A. wagons, etc., weighs 8 tbs. Then you will et the best in material, workmanship, durability, strength, everything in 
bat 

















gous, 
Immediate Lo os fact for there is no low wheel, wide tire, short turn, light draft farm wagon made 
cite equals ours. Our prices are reasonable, Send for catalog. 
¥ WAGON CO. SAGINAW, MICH 


FOR INFORMATION: afer, dct we erameect || JB. Makers Handy Hay and Sigok Rasta ent ftandy ated) Frame Sos, 





freight prepaid, C. O 
$1.00. P ’ 


ds, G Lands, Soll Standard on es a ag 
Fruit Truck: Lands S*years. Largest line-in the 
es Climate in Virginiae North ‘and South Carolina, world—1 to 70 tons capacity. 
Georgia, Alabama and Florida and along the : SEND FOR CATALOG 50. 


ATLANTIC COAST WEE Patkpons” bully 
LINE RAILROAD 


Write to WILBUR. McCOY, Agricultural 4 is dangerous business. There's the widest difference in the 

and Immigration Agent, Jacksonville, Florida. For Mend-a-Rip design and uses of gasoline engines. We never, under any 

Greatly improved. Better than ever. circumstances, sell an engine unless we know the require- 

Does oll kinds of light and hesvy ments of the man buying it. We want to know the condi- 
stitohi ag. tions and uses, No man can sell you 

Saves its 


TIMELY N EW BOOKS sa ing Sd ae A Power Sure To Be Right 























Fo unless he knows these things, That’s why we want to“talkitover— 
oe coy oa aay why we have experts go out and investigatewhy our powers al- 


RE cre ens or tt 


3 to $15 a day. One agent made $20 rst ways give satisfaction. We not only sell the right power for the 


end. $ 
bine fim. Write for work but we keep track of it ana see to it that It does satisfy. We fe 
Clovers and How to Grow Them Otten ote. # by Leer any’ Ay say ae count it our business to be and to keep power experts. You will need 


BY THOMAS SHAW. This is the first book (The Great Agents Supply House) our kind of power and our service. Let us get togethér. Write for 
published which treats on the growth, cultiva- our free Farm Power book. 


tion and treatment of clovers as applicable to THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY » New York. 


all parts of the United States and Canada, i 
il parts of the United Sta oat mans, ond M AN W AN’ i ED Albany, Baltimore, Bangor, Me., Boston, Buffalo, Hartford, New Orleans, Phil’s,, Pittsburg, Syracuse, London, Eng. 
matic way and consecutive sequence, The im- 


portance of clover in the economy of the farm 
is so great that an exhaustive work on this 
subject will, no doubt, be welcomed by students 
in agriculture as well as by all who are inter- 





We want a man in all small towns to show and 

sell farms and other properties to our customers, 

good salary and steady position to honest men who 
: ~ 7% 7 rilli siness i 

ested in the tilling of the soil. Ilustrated. J | 37°, ";uuiné to lear the business and faithfully rep- === THE CELEBRATED 

6x8 inches, 337 pages, Cloth, net 


Profitable Dairying NORTH AMERICAN LAND CO., a 

BY C. L. PECK. A practical guide to suc- MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 4 LN 

ee. The treatment of ea . 
e entire subject is thoroughly practical, being f C d _ Sie 

_—e wn of _ methods prac- rnment 0 ana a GAS and GASO LENE ENGINE 
ced by the author. A specially valuabl rt 

of this book consists of a Slant dnuitetien | Gives absolutely FREE E POWER 

of the far-famed model dairy farm of Rev J. D, to every settler es sa a ’ User 

Detrich, near Philadelphia, Pa, On this farm re “ Direct from Manufacturer to User. 
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of 15 acres, which 20 years ago could not main- é oie: ‘ea Write us your wants, Senil for Catalogue, 
ed roughage, litter, bedding, etc, necessary for 43 SOUTH MARKET ST., Boston, Mass. 
i ot 4 * s 
Cogn ph SR New York Office: 118 Liberty Street, Room 603. 
$0. e,s ° ° es cee gene 
2 Positive circulation and minimum 6 ARENA UE 9” ENGINES 
Diseases of Swine Pron Fc agri, Bie Moe Bs BSs. | vibration can be obtained only with 
medicine at the Purdue University, A i , | 4 
Practical and popular guide to i pecveiiion S On this land this year has beba 2 25 HP, 
the discussions on each disease are given its ; bushels of wheat to the acre. we j2 
a treatment and means of pre- It is also the best of grazing land 4 ~ th A, eS J | Gasolene 
reader with the fact that its writer is th hl i * ~— = - 
and practically familiar with all the detaily ee : ; ‘ iW7 j 
ey = WSS t = 
scientific. terms are avoided, so far as feasible, ways convenient, schools and | ausfidi . = woz oe a) | and 
thus making the work at once available to the churches close at hand. + ~S \ Ke ci ie P 
4 
and students, Iustrated. Gx7 inches. 190 end low raltwas cates tat Stationary 
ORANGE JUDD ComPANy, Si— J Ottawa, Canada; or 
439-441 LAFAYETTE STREET Canadian Government Agent, 8123 House Bidg., Pittsburg, Pe. 
NEW 


tain one horse and two cows, there are now ki : * = 
27 dairy cattle, in addition to two ae, Ke LUNT, MOSS & cOoM PANY 
accomplish on one 
hundred acres, Illustrated. 5x7 i es, Cc d 
Pages. Cloth. Price ws ee ana a 
BY DR R. A. ORAIG, professor of veterinary panies at from $6 to $10 per acre, 
and treatmidnt of the diseases of swine. With produced upwards of twenty-five sen => Gas and 
Every part of the book impresses the and for mixed farming it ha’: s0 " p rf ble 
upon which he treats. All technical and strictly mS Splendid climate, low taxes, rail- 
Pry ical Stock raiser as well as to the teacher {¥”, Write for “20th Century Canada” | 25 
a \ ’ 
Pages. OS occccecsee:coccccsscceccocccecccsosGhtD weg Superintendent of Immigration Write for Free Cata. C, ABENAQUE MACHINE WORKS, Westminster Sta., Vt, 
4 Thos, Dunean, Syracuse Bank Building, Syracuse, 4 : a“ & , , 
—s st "Mention this paper. See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
































